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Negro History Week in Honor of Workers for Freedom 


E GENERALLY celebrate in 
the birthday of 

Abraham Lincoln on _ the 
12th, the supposed birthday of 
Frederick Douglass on the 14th, and 
George Washington’s birthday on the 
22nd. The month of February comes 
as the great month of the year to 
honor these three distinguished work- 
ers for freedom. The teaching of 
American history, or Negro Ameri- 
can history should reach a climax this 
month. 

Washington made his life a sacri- 
fice for the freedom of his country 
and set a noble example of manifest- 
ing interest in all humanity. He said 
that slavery was an evil and provided 
in his will that his slaves should be 
freed. He was liberal enough to 
recognize the talent of Phillis Wheat- 
ley whom he invited to visit him at 
his camp during the American Revo- 
lution after she had honored him in 
her verse. At the suggestion of 
Thomas Jefferson, Washington ap- 
pointed Benjamin Bannaker to assist 
in laying out Washington in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Lincoln comes into the foreground 
of the friends of freedom because he 
lived ever with the ideal of striking 
a fatal blow at slavery and reached 
that end in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, seconded by the Thirteenth 
Amendment. Douglass lived long 
after emancipation to be honored 
with position and the confidence of 
his people, but his great contribution 
was in what he did for emancipation 
prior to the Civil War to make the 
work of Abraham’ Lincoln possible. 
Lincoln was a gradual emancipation- 
ist. Instant emancipation was forced 
upon him by the Civil War. 

The life of Frederick Douglass is 
a great drama. He did not know 
the day of his birth, but it is assured 
that he was born about 1817, in 
Tuckahoe, a barren district on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. Douglass 
came into the world at the time when 
slavery was reaching its worst stage 
in the United States, and his exist- 
ence began in an unpromising part 
where this evil could become more 
pronounced than in the more pro- 
gressive areas of the slaveholding 


section. His lot became temporarily 
better when he was sent to work for 
a family in Baltimore and there 
learned to read. Thus informed, he 
grew in appreciation of the finer 
things of life then denied him. He 
became inspired to make the struggle 
for freedom and ran away to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. There 
Douglass’s self-education proceeded 
without any interruption except that 
of the hard work which he had to do 
to earn a living. 

Thus further enlightened, he took 


t 


an active part in all of the colored 
people’s meetings, and he came into 
contact with the workers for freedom. 
He became a subscriber to the 
Liberator as soon as he could read 
easily. By and by Douglass began 
to attend anti-slavery meetings. In 
1841, he reached the turning point 
in his life when at a convention of 
anti-slavery workers at Nantucket. 
After all the great orators and re- 
formers had spent their eloquence 
someone was considerate enough to 
rise and say that there was in the 


audience a fugitive from slavery, who 
on several occasions of small groups 
had related a most interesting story 
of his escape from bondage. Douglass 
in the midst of much fear and trem- 
bling was introduced to say a few 
words. He had never had that ex- 
perience before in the presence of 
such a serious body of people; and 
he said that of all the speeches he 
ever made this was the only one of 
which he did not remember a word 
he uttered. 

This speech, however, was prob- 


ably the greatest utterance of his 
career.. He told the unvarnished 
truth about his bondage in contrast 
to the freedom which he then en- 
joyed. The speech made such an 
impression on the thinking persons 
present that they began to make to 
him the suggestion that he take the 
anti-slavery platform; and thus it 
happened. He was employed as an 
anti-slavery lecturer. This speech in 
Nantucket then was a double dis- 
covery. Douglass thereby learned 
what he could do in the struggle of 
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his people for freedom, and the white 
friends realized for the first time 
what a force the Negro eould be 
made in fighting for his own liber- 
ation. 

Douglass then went through vari- 
ous parts of the free states, telling 
the story of his people in bondage. 
He was more effective than most 
white anti-slavery lecturers, for they 
could only talk about what they had 
heard. Douglass was the self-edu- 
cated slave speaking for himself. 
With this advantage Douglass was 
sometimes embarrassing to white 
anti-slavery lecturers appearing with 
him on the same platform. The 
white workers often bored the aver- 
age man with their detailed discus- 
sion of the philosophy of slavery; 
and someone in the audience would 
all but hiss them down in yelling, 
“Douglass! Douglass!” The desire 
was to hear the dramatization of the 
story by this eloquent freedman who 
soon took rank as one of the greatest 
orators of the world. 

While Douglass pleased some audi- 
ences, however, he equally displeased 
others. Those in the North who had 
trade connections and other ties with 
the South, and those who did not like 
the presence of free Negroes in 
northern cities denounced the anti- 
slavery workers. They had difficulty 
in securing the use of churches and 
halls, and when these places were 
made available, mobs often broke up 
the anti-slavery meetings. The 
speakers were roughly handled by 
stoning them and pelting them with 
rotten eggs. Occasionally the build- 
ings in which they met were burned. 
Douglass had all these experiences at 
times, but nothing could deter him 
from saying what he believed to be 
right. 

Douglass, however, was more than 
an orator. He became also an editor. 
Settling in Rochester, New York, he 
opened a print-shop in which worked 
his own sons and others seeking 
higher pursuits of labor. From this 
print-shop came the well edited 
North Star. The publication was 
changed later to Fred Douglass’ 
Paper, and finally to Douglass’ 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The Struggle of the Negro Against Bondage 


URING the days of bondage 
D the slaves ever struggled in 
some way to become free. A 
few arose against their enslavers and 
tried to free themselves by force, but 
the leaders were usually caught and 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


publicly hanged to make other Ne- 
groes afraid to follow their example. 
Some worked for years on holidays 
and Sundays and at night in order 
to earn extra money to purchase 
themselves and their families. Others 
ran away to that part of the country 
where they could become free. 
Throughout this period of bondage 


there were kind white persons who 
said that the Negroes should be 
freed. They believed that it was 


unprofitable to force men to work for 
others without being paid. They 
knew that laborers who voluntarily 
work and are paid for what they do 
are more profitable than those who, 
when forced to work, do not take 
any special interest in what they are 
doing. These thinkers said also that 
as long as one part of the country 
had slave labor and the other had 


CHARLES L. REMOND 


free labor the former would lag be- 
hind the other; and the one would 
tend to differ and become estranged 
from the other There was then a 
natural opposition of one section to 
the other. 

There were also other persons who 
said that it was a sin for one human 
being to hold another in bondage. 
These spokesmen against slavery be- 
longed to a later period. They went 
a step beyond those who had thought 
of slave labor as less profitable than 
free labor without referring to it as 
being morally right or wrong. That 
early protest was mild; and although 
the majority did not always agree, 
it was generally conceded that the 
reformers had a right to their opin- 
ion. During the colonial period and 
the American Revolution, moreover, 
the workers for emancipation believed 
that it should be carried out grad- 
ually by letting so many go free at 
a certain time or when reaching a 
certain age. 

One reason for favoring gradual 
emancipation was that the people 
considered the slaves not as persons 
but as property. If one takes away a 
man’s most important property in- 
stantly he may ruin him for life. 
Some of the gradual emancipationists 
believed that when the slaves should 
be gradually freed their owners should 
be paid for them as for any other 
property taken away for the public 
good. This was Abraham Lincoln’s 
idea. 

Most of the owners did not 
consider seriously the proposal to 
free the slaves on any of the terms 
at first proposed; and when there 
arose those demanding that slavery 
be abolished instantly because it was 
a sin, they flew into a rage and de- 
nounced these reformers as meddlers 
and criminals. This led to much sec- 
tional strife between slave territory 
and free territory, and it did not 
cease until it ended with the Civil 
War, or the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence. 

What made the sectional feeling 
intense was that the reformers who 
believed in instant emancipation of 
the slaves organized to carry out the 
design. Those believing in gradual 
emancipation had not caused much 
excitement. They made a_ few 
speeches, wrote articles thereupon for 
newspapers and magazines, and occa- 
sionally sent anti-slavery petitions to 
the state legislatures and to the Con- 
gress of the United States These 
early workers had organized as a na- 
tional body called the American Con- 
vention of Abolition Societies, com- 
posed of workers from New England, 
the Middle States, and the Upper 
South. But they did not cause much 
excitement because of the gradual 
emancipation ideas; and during those 
early days the cotton gin and other 


machines to make cloth cheaper and 
increase the demand for it had not 
had time to do their work. 

The chief organizer of the militant 
abolitionists was William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, one of the most fearless char- 
acters in our history. He had been 
moved by the example of Benjamin 
Lundy, who was probably the most 
earnest and daring advocate of free- 
dom up to that time; and with 
Lundy he had been associated on the 
staff of The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. This newspaper had 
been moved from Ohio to Tennessee, 
and from there to Baltimore. Garri- 
son could not agree with Lundy on 
all matters, and reforiners easily fall 
out anyway. So Garrison, not long 
after having been imprisoned for de- 
nouncing a slave dealer, went to Bos- 
ton and started the Liberator Jan- 
uary 1, 1831. 

As an editor, Garrison proved to be 
the most formidable opponent slavery 
had ever had in this country. He 
was a forceful speaker, a logical 
writer, and a fearless fighter. He had 
those qualities which supplied the 
leadership which the anti-slavery ele- 
ment had long lacked. With the co- 
operation of other such reformers, 
Arthur Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, and 
Elizur Wright issued in 1833 a call 
for a national assembly in Philadel- 
phia. Garrison drew up the famous 
Declaration of Sentiments with re- 
spect to freedom, and they organized 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
State anti-slavery bodies and local 
groups had already preceded this 
national organization, but other local 
societies rapidly followed. 

Among the workers serving in the 
various parts of the country should 
be noted outstanding characters. 
There stood Wendell Phillips, Abbey 
Kelley Foster, Maria Weston Chap- 
man, in Massachusetts; John G. 
Whittier at various posts of duty; 
James and Lucretia Mott in Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas Garrett in Delaware; 
Nathaniel P. Rogers and Samuel May 
in New York; and Angelina and Sarah 
Grimké, who had come up from the 
South to participate in the effort. In 
the west should be noted Theodore 
F. Weld and James G. Birney. Meet- 
ings of local bodies were frequent. 
The annual assembly of the national 
organization was an inspiring force 
to stimulate the effort throughout the 
country where such agitation was not 
outlawed. Very soon the agitation 
died out in the South, and after 1840 
an advocate of freedom there was 
in danger. 

The abolitionists in other parts 
seemed to have started off with an 
unusual omen for success, but like 
most reformers they soon weakened 
their forces by differing among them- 
selves. This was a most natural de- 
velopment for the reason that while 


working for the abolition of slavery 
they were promoting all other needed 
causes at the same time. They were 
advocates of temperance, prison re- 
form, the rights of labor, and the 
rights of women. It was almost im- 
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possible to hold together a large num- 
ber of reformers who had so many 
conflicting ideas as to how to pro- 
ceed. One of the questions which 
seriously concerned the Quakers was 
that of the right of women to appear 
in public and participate in affairs 
which they believed were the proper 
sphere for men. The Quakers were 
ever firm in their opposition to slav- 
ery, but were not so fiery as some of 
the other reformers who came into 
the ranks during the thirties. 

These differences, moreover, finally 
led to a split of one branch of the 
abolitionists from the other in the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. Be- 
cause they could not follow William 
Lloyd Garrison in all of his meas- 
ures, Arthur and Lewis Tappan of 
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New York led from the national 
body a considerable number of 
abolitionists who organized and con- 
tinued their efforts under the name 
of a body called the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Certain 
Negro workers led by Frederick 
Douglass, who also could not agree 
with William Lloyd Garrison, further 
complicated the situation. 

The very mention of Frederick 
Douglass discloses the important fact 
that the abolition movement was not 
a movement by others for the Negro. 
It was to some extent a movement 
by the Negro for himself. The 
Negroes from the very beginning 
were the first abolitionists. They had 
never sat down and waited for some- 
one to bring them freedom. When 
the abolition movement started the 
Negroes, of course, were called upon 
to play their part. Not many of 
them were sufficiently educated to 
take an active part on the platform. 
However, there were a few who 
rendered important service of this 
kind almost from the very beginning. 
The outstanding worker of this type 
was Charles Lennox Remond of 
Salem, Massachusetts. He was a 
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Negro of free birth, but he so loved 
his fellowman that he gave his life to 
the effort of abolition that all his 
people in America might be free. He 
was employed continuously as an 
anti-slavery lecturer. 

Service of the same high order was 
rendered by Lunsford Lane, an indus- 
trious man who, while a slave in North 
Carolina, earned sufficient money to 
purchase his freedom and then went 
north to serve as an anti-slavery lec- 
turer. Other slaves who could not 
thus purchase themselves ran away 
and became free as did Harriett Tub- 
man, J. W. C. Pennington, Josiah 
Henson, Henry Highland Garnet, and 
Frederick Douglass. All these took 
the anti-slavery platform as the most 
effective means of helping their own 
people. Sojourner Truth was a 
quaint anti-slavery character in her 
own class. Harriet Tubman con- 
ducted hundreds of fugitives to free 
soil. David Ruggles was a worker 
of great influence. Samuel Ringold 
Ward was one of the most eloquent 
and forceful of the anti-slavery lec- 
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turers. Frederick Douglass looked 
upon Ward as the most eloquent 
Negro the race had produced. 

These Negroes, moreover, were not 
merely speakers. At that time free 
Negroes in some communities in the 
North and West were doing well in 
spite of the fact that the large major- 
ity of them at times were hard 
pressed. The abolitionists sought 
support from these Negroes in good 
circumstances. The reformers had to 
come to the well-to-do Negroes not 
only for the reason that they were 
fighting for the cause of the Negroes 
themselves, but because the public 
as a rule did not readily take to any 
sort of reform. Men are usually sat- 
isfied with going along without mak- 
ing any radical changes. Reformers 
are looked upon as persons with 
dangerous plans which should be 
shunned. 

Some of the large sums obtained in 
anti-slavery meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati were raised not among 


white people, but among Negroes. 
Many of the subscribers to the aboli- 
tion papers were Negroes. William 
Lloyd Garrison could not have suc- 
ceeded with the Liberator had it not 
been for the large number of Negroes 
who subscribed themselves and paid 
for subscriptions for others when 
they themselves could not read. Trips 
made by abolitionists to conventions 
far away from their base of opera- 
tion and even trips abroad to speak 
for the Negro in Europe were 
financed by the Negroes themselves. 
Once when William Lloyd Garrison 
was in England he could not secure 
enough money to return to America 
until assisted by Nathaniel Paul of 
Albany. Historians have failed to 
give the Negro credit for doing so 
much for himself. They have written 
their story around those who made 
the most noise about things. 
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Monthly. Thus Douglass was trying 
to render as an editor the same sort 
of service which he had rendered as 
an orator, namely, telling the story 
in print in that way and from that 
point of view from which only the 
Negro himself could give it. 

This stand, however, brought 
Douglass into conflict with Garrison 
and his followers. In the first place, 
Garrison did not see the need for 
another abolition paper. Douglass, 
then, in order to avoid competition, 
went westward as far as Rochester 
to a new field; and the two editors, 
although somewhat estranged, treated 
each other courteously in public. 
They became further estranged when 
Douglass refused to follow Garrison 
in his revolutionary program of 
treating the Constitution as a “cove- 
nant with death and an agreement 
with hell.” 

Douglass believed in approaching 
the matter politically. Just as the 
Constitution had been made to serve 
slavery it could, by different interpre- 
tation under enlightened officers, be 
made to serve freedom. The idea of 
revolution seemed to Douglass futile 
or at least unwise. Why try to do 
the impossible immediately, when the 
same end may be reached later by 
doing well what is possible at present 
under the circumstances? History 
shows that Douglass was right, for 
slavery came to an end just as he 
believed that it might be extermi- 
nated. 

In his dealing with John Brown, 
Douglass had the same practical ap- 
proach. He cooperated with John 
Brown in his attacks .on slavery. 
Douglass approved his making it 
possible for slaves to escape from 
bondage and supported him in his 
attempts to preempt Kansas terri- 
tory for free settlement; but Doug- 
lass would not join Brown in making 
the raid at Harpers Ferry in 1859. 
In 1843 Douglass had opposed a 


similar plan suggested by Henry 
Highland Garnet in a convention of 
Negro leaders at Troy, New York. 
That convention refused to publish 
Garnet’s appeal to the slaves to rise 
against their masters. John Brown, 
however, had it printed and circu- 
lated privately some time later. 

Douglass had enough vision to un- 
derstand that the slaves were not 
sufficiently enlightened to respond as 
Brown imagined that they would, and 
the small majority of whites then 
working for freedom would not as- 
sure the success of the underta!:ing. 
Southern people thought that Fred- 
erick Douglass was implicated in as- 
sisting the raid from afar, as was 
F. B. Sanborn, but Douglass had 
rather worked against it. 

Looking back over Douglass’scareer, 
one cannot escape seeing the wisdom 
of his course throughout life. He 
was not merely a forceful orator, 
a successful lecturer, or a popular 
editor. He was all these and at the 
same time one of the greatest con- 
structive statesmen of his time. 

With respect to the future of his 
people Douglass was practical. While 
working to make them free he in- 
sisted also that something should be 
done to prepare them for such free- 
dom. When Mrs. Stowe went on a 
tour to England to receive a testi- 
monial as a result of the popularity 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Frederick 
Douglass, in a letter to her in 1853, 
urged that she raise a fund there for 
the erection in the United States of 
a “Negro Manual Labor School.” 
He believed that the Negro should 
have the opportunity to work and to 
learn. He was anxious to have 
Negroes to learn trades to meet the 
increasing competition from Germans 
and Irishmen who were coming to 
America in large numbers at that 
time. 

In his own newspaper, Douglass 
came out with a striking article along 
this line entitled, “Learn Trades or 
Starve.” He referred to the fact that 
white men at that time were becom- 
ing not only mechanics but even 
menial laborers in capacities in which 
they had once been looked upon as 
a curiosity. The opportunities for 
the Negro to earn a livelihood were 
becoming less and less; and as Doug- 
lass said, “Without the means of 
living, life is a curse, and leaves us 
at the mercy of the oppressor to be- 
come his debased slaves.” 

Douglass then said, “We must show 
that we can do as well as be; and to 
this end we must learn trades. When 
we can build as well as live in houses; 
when we can make as well as wear 
shoes; when we can produce as well 
as consume wheat, corn and rye— 
then we shall become valuable to 
society. Society is a hardhearted af- 
fair. With it the helpless may ex- 
pect no higher dignity than that of 
paupers. The individual must lay 
society under obligation to him, or 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in March 


CHARLES LENNOX 
REMOND 


Outside of the church, probably the 
most noted Negro character before 
the rise of Frederick Douglass was 
Charles Lennox Remond. He was 
a free Negro of Salem, Massachusetts. 
Remond was born February 1, 1810, 
of John and Nancy Remond. His 
father was a native of Curacao. He 
came to America at an early age and 
served as a hairdresser. On May 2, 
1811, he was naturalized as a citizen 
by action of the Essex County Court. 
His two children, Sara and Charles 
Lennox, were educated in the public 
schools of Salem. Charles Lennox 
Remond became an anti-slavery lec- 
turer, and he influenced his sister to 
serve likewise. Later she became a 
physician. For several years he was 
the head of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society, and he was a prom- 
inent figure in the state organization. 
He was commissioned by the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society to lecture 
in various parts of the country. In 
this sphere he attained his greatest 
distinction. 

As an orator Remond was impres- 
sive. He was a black man six feet 
high, distinguished by a strong voice 
and energetic gestures. He was one 
of the most effective orators in his 
sphere. Sometimes his eloquence won 
for him the right of way when mobs 
tried to break up his meetings and 
drive him from the platform. One se- 
cret of his success was that he directed 
his message to his hearers’ understand- 
ing rather than to their imagination. 
Says one, “So forcibly did he take 
possession of one’s understanding that 
the heart yielded.” In other words, 
ideas formed the basis of Remond’s 
oratory. He not only braved oppo- 
sition and spoke for the despised 
cause in America, but lectured also 
in Jamaica and England. 

Remond had sufficient income to be 
independent in his action and think- 
ing. While suffering from race dis- 
tinctions in spite of his freedom he 
could not but enter the struggle for 
more liberty for the Negro. Remond 
was deeply interested in the libera- 
tion of the slaves, but some narrators 
of that day leave the impression that 
his chief concern was to remove the 
disabilities from which the free Ne- 
groes suffered. When Frederick 
Douglass, a still greater force, came 
upon the Anti-Slavery platform, Re- 
mond’s popularity apparently de- 
clined; but prior to that time the 
orator from Salem, Massachusetts, 
was a force to be reckoned with. 


JAMES GILLESPIE 
BIRNEY 


James GILLESPIE Birney was born 
February 4, 1792, and died November 
25, 1857. He was the son of James 


Birney, an Irishman, who came to 
the United States in 1783 and set- 
tled in Kentucky about 1788. The 
father, although a slaveholder and 
one of the richest in the state, advo- 
cated emancipation. James Gillespie 
Birney was born in Danville, Ken- 
tucky. He was educated at Transyl- 
vania University in Lexington and at 
Princeton. He read law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1814. In his 
marriage to Agatha McDowell in 1816 
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he came into the possession of some 
slaves. 

After impressing his constituents 
sufficiently to be elected to the state 
legislature in Kentucky, Birney re- 
moved to Alabama. There he was in- 
fluential in having incorporated into 
the Constitution of Alabama the pro- 
vision permitting the legislature to 
emancipate slaves and to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves for sale. When 
sentiment later changed in that state 
these provisions were repealed. Bir- 
ney incurred the ill will of former 
friends when he opposed Andrew 
Jackson and lost his seat in the Ala- 
bama legislature. Reverses of various 
kinds then overtook him. He later 
sold his slaves and plantation and re- 
moved to Huntsville, where he built 
up a good practice of law. 

Beginning about 1826, Birney be- 
came interested in African coloniza- 
tion and later traveled and lectured 
for the movement. Birney next set 
himself against nullification and the 
annexation of Texas. He became so 
favorably impressed with progress in 
the free states in contradistinction to 
the backwardness of the slave states 
that he came out for gradual emanci- 
pation. Finally, seeing that coloniza- 
tion would increase the interstate 
slave trade, he abandoned the plan 
for the anti-slavery program. He un- 
dertook to edit an anti-slavery paper 
from Danville, to which he had re- 
turned from Huntsville, but the mob 
drove him to Cincinnati, from which 
he published The Philanthropist until 


1837. That year he removed to New 
York and plunged into national poli- 
tics. He exposed the hypocrisy of 
both Whigs and Democrats and urged 
the abolitionists to take political ac- 
tion. The answer to this appeal was 
the organization of the Liberty Party. 

Birney could not follow Garrison’s 
ideas of abstention from government 
because slaveholders were connected 
therewith. Birney upheld the Consti- 
tution as anti-slavery. He was the 
ablest representative of those who 
would get rid of slavery by political 
means. In 1840 Birney ran for the 
presidency on the Liberty party tick- 
et, polling considerable votes in the 
eastern states. In 1844 on the same 
ticket he polled 62,300 votes in the 
same area. The main plank in the 
platform was “whether as private 
citizens or as public functionaries 
sworn to support the Constitution of 
the United States, to regard and to 
treat the third clause of the fourth 
article of that instrument, whenever 
applied to the case of a fugitive slave 
as utterly null and void, and conse- 
quently as forming no part of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
whenever we are called upon or sworn 
to support it.” 

A fall from a horse in 1845, result- 
ing in a sort of paralysis, brought 
Birney’s active career to a close. He 
did some writing thereafter, but could 
not move rapidly from place to place. 
His most important writing was The 
American Churches the Bulwarks of 
American Slavery, which had ap- 
peared earlier in his career. He died 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 25, 1857. 


HENRY WILSON 


Henry WILSON was born at Farm- 
ingham, New Hampshire, February 
16, 1812, and died November 27, 
1875. His name was Jeremiah Jones 
Colbath, the son of Winthrop and 
Abigail (Witham) Colbath, people of 
lowly birth. He was bound out by 
an indenture and when free at the 
age of twenty-one he had his name 
changed by an act of the state legis- 
lature to Henry Wilson. He then 
went to Natick, Massachusetts; and 
there he became a shoemaker, work- 
ing and studying hard all the time. 
At this task he lost his health. Trav- 
eling thereafter to recuperate, he 
saw slavery in Virginia and in Wash- 
ington. He said, “I left the capital 
of my country with the unalterable 
resolution to give all that I had, and 
all that I hoped to have, of power, 
to the cause of emancipation in Am- 
erica.” 

Wilson’s schooling was meager at 
this time, but thereafter he studied 
three brief terms at New Hampshire 
academies. He taught a district 
school a while and then began to 


manufacture shoes. He was honest 
and square in all his transactions, and 
he became moderately successful in 
the business. He sympathized with 
the working man, championed free 
public schools, free public libraries, 
and the removal of property tests 
for voting and officeholding. He mar- 
ried Harriet Malvina Howe in 1840, 
and their only son commanded a 
Negro regiment during the Civil War. 
By 1840 Wilson had become active 
in politics. That year he was elected 
to the Massachusetts legislature. 
There he served for twelve years in 
one or the other of the branches. He 
joined with John G. Whittier in 1845 
in the Concord Convention in pro- 
testing against the extension of slav- 
ery. He and others withdrew from 
the Whigs in 1848 and; organized the 
Free Soil party. That year Wilson 
began the publication of the Boston 
Republican, the organ of the Free 
Soilers. To secure greater support for 
freedom he joined later the American 
(Know Nothing) Party. He left that 
party, however, when he saw that it, 
too, was evasive on slavery. In all 
measures and actions he was aligned 
with those who favored abolition. 
Elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, he took the position that the Fed- 
eral Government should have no con- 
nection with slavery. The nation 
should get rid of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the terri- 
tories and stop hunting fugitive 
slaves. He participated in the debate 


HENRY WILSON 
on Kansas and denounced Preston 
Brook’s attack on Sumner as “brutal, 
murderous, and cowardly.” 

When the crisis came with the Civil 
War Wilson was of great service. His 
knowledge of the militia acquired 
while serving the people of Massa- 
chusetts made him an asset in giving 
some strength to the weak and raw 
federal forces. For this he was highly 
praised by Winfield Scott and Simon 
Cameron. He was among the first to 
urge Lincoln to proclaim emancipa- 
tion as a war measure, and he shaped 
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measures which freed thousands of 
slaves before the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment followed. Wilson opposed An- 
drew Johnson’s reconstruction policy 
and joined the “extremists.” He was 
elected vice-president when Grant 
was elevated to the presidency. As a 
presiding officer over the Senate he 
was “efficient and acceptable.” He 
wrote and spoke often on the vital 
questions of his day, but his best 
known work is The Rise and Fall of 
the Slave Power. 


JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL 


James Russett Lowe.i was born 
February 22, 1819, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. He was educated at 
Harvard College. He completed also 
the course in law at that institution. 
He finally began life as a poet and 
developed as an editor, critic and re- 
former. Into the abolition cause he 
was drawn by his young, ardent wife, 
Maria White, whom he married in 
1844. He was, never a fiery agitator 
himself, but became identified with 
those who were. For a few months 
after his marriage he was an editorial 
writer of the Pennsylvania Freeman, 
of which John G. Whittier was the 
editor. He wrote also in prose and 
verse against slavery. Later he had 
some connection, with the New York 
paper called The National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, of which he be- 
came corresponding editor in 1848. 
A change in his life came when his 
wife died, but Lowell’s interest in 
freedom did not wane. 

His services were various. He be- 
came the editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly,a professor at Harvard College, and 
a member of the staff of the North 
American Review. In the contribu- 
tions he made to these and other pub- 
lications could be seen his passion for 
freedom. The Civil War was the oc- 
casion for new expressions of this 
sort. 

Lowell participated in polities as 
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a Republican. He was sent as our 
minister to Spain in 1877. In 1880 
he was made ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, although he had 
shown antagonism to England in his 
verses written during the Civil War. 
Yet he was very acceptable to the 
English people after they became ac- 
quainted with him. He returned to 
America and died in Cambridge, Au- 
gust 12, 1891. His works were nu- 
merous, but his Bigelow Papers prob- 
ably took the highest rank of all. 
Some few of his poems have such 
merit that they will live as essentials 
of modern literature. 

Among these poems of literary val- 
ue those dedicated to freedom are not 
to be despised. Only a few of these, 
however, can be mentioned here. 
When William Lloyd Garrison began 
to show his mettle as a fearless advo- 
cate of instant abolition, and thereby 
brought upon himself persecution and 
humiliation of the worst sort, Lowell 
dedicated to him a poem in apprecia- 
tion of that unselfish service for hu- 
manity. A touching poem by Lowell 
was read at a memorial meeting in 
Faneuil Hall on the day of the burial 
of Charles T. Torrey, who died in 
1846 in the Maryland penitentiary 
while serving a sentence for aiding in 
the escape of a fugitive slave. When 
Wendell Phillips renounced a prom- 
ising public career to fight for the 
freedom of the helpless bondmen 
Lowell dedicated to him this poem: 


He stood upon the world’s broad threshold: 
wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 
Many there were who made great haste and 
sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, 
and gold, 
And, underneath their soft and flowery 
words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of end- 
less good. 


In this poem, composed in 1843 to 
be sung at the Anti-Slavery Picnic in 
Dedham, Lowell took the high ground 
that a man who does not endeavor to 
free the slave is a slave himself: 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 
belongs to that circle of literary men 
of New England who first impressed 


the world with the thought that Amer- 
ica had produced a literature of 
its own. Longfellow was born Febru- 
ary 27, 1807. He began his education 
in local schools of that day and was 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825 
along with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Longfellow began his life’s service as a 
professor at Bowdoin. In 1835, how- 
ever, he became professor of modern 
languages and belles-lettres at Har- 
vard. In the meantime he was writ- 
ing creditable poetry which made a 
favorable impression throughout the 
country, especially in the lower 
schools because of the simple lan- 
guage and the universal touch which 
his poems tended to have. With his 
literary work increasing, he resigned 
from his position at Harvard in 1843 
to devote more time to his chosen 
field. His outstanding poems are well 
known to the school children through- 
out the United States. His writings 
are not taken so seriously in foreign 
literary circles. 

It is not generally known that 
Longfellow expressed interest also in 
the Negro. He had for the race the 
same sympathy that other broad- 
minded men of the country had, and 
in 1842 he published what was called 
Poems on Slavery. In his poetry, 
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however, one does not find expressed 
the fervor and enthusiasm discovered 
in the productions of other writers 
who looked more deeply into the life 
of the Negro as did James Russell 
Lowell and John G. Whittier. One 
writer accounts for this in saying that 
Longfellow saw or understood Ameri- 
can life only through his library. His 
impressions resulted from informa- 
tion which he obtained from books 
rather than from observing striking 
instances of cruelties and injustices 
heaped upon men. Be that as it 
may, he deserves mention among 
those who took some thought of the 
man far down who was not allowed 
to speak for himself. 

Probably the most serious thought 
of Longfellow with respect to slavery 
was expressed in these lines in which 
he likened the institution to Samson 


who destroyed himself, and with him 
those who made a cruel mockery of 
his sightless woe: 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds 
of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 


DANIEL A. PAYNE 


DANIEL A. PAYNE 


DanieL A. Payne, educator, au- 
thor, scholar, and churchman, was 
one of the most distinguished Negroes 
developed in America. He was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina, Febru- 
ary 24, 1811, of religious parents be- 
longing to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He was early taught to read 
at a school maintained by an organi- 
zation known as the Minor Society, 
which took care of orphan children 
and instructed them. At the age of 
fifteen he was converted and became 
a member of the church. 

Up to this time he had been work- 
ing as a carpenter. This trade he 
abandoned in order to teach a private 
school. Because of the success which 
he had there, however, hostile whites 
broke up the school. Unwilling to 
stand this and other persecution, 
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Payne left Charleston in 1835 to try 
his fortune in other parts. He stopped 
first in Philadelphia, where he taught 
school for several years. Later, how- 
ever, he sought further preparation 
for his life’s work in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, but he had to abandon 
this study on account of the weakness 
of his eyes. 

Payne thereafter began preaching 
among the African Methodist Episco- 
pal people in Philadelphia. Later he 
was stationed by Bishop Morris 
Brown as pastor of the Israel Bethel 
Church in Washington, D. C. Next 
he served in Baltimore. Wherever he 
went he impressed the people with his 
scholarship, his earnestness, and his 
efficiency. In 1852 he had been so 
successful in his work that he was 
elevated to the bishopric. 

In this new position Bishop Payne 
rendered great service not only as a 
minister but as an educator. At that 
time ignorance was at a premium in 
the Negro churches in certain parts. 
He tells the story of how ministers 
gloried in the fact that they were not 
educated, and audiences willingly ae- 
cepted persons who appealed to the 
emotion rather than to the intellect. 
Sometimes, as Bishop Payne often re- 
lated, a minister would say, “I am not 
an educated man”; and the audience 
would reply, “Praise ye the Lord!” 
Continuing, the illiterate minister 
would say, “I have never rubbed my 
head against the college walls”; and 
the audience would warmly respond 
again, “Glory Hallelujah!” 

Bishop Payne’s first task, then, was 
to develop in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church an educated minis- 
try. He availed himself, therefore, of 
the opportunity during the Civil War 
to take over from the Methodist 
Church Wilberforce at Tawawa 
Springs near Xenia, Ohio. This school 
had been opened for the education 
of Negro students sent by the Metho- 
dist Church from the South to be ed- 
ucated in the North. During the 
Civil War both the students and the 
income which had supported the 
school were cut off by the upheaval, 
and Bishop Payne bought it for the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
for $10,000. A school for the educa- 
tion of the ministry of African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, however, had 
already been established in Ohio, be- 
ginning first in one of the churches in 
Columbus and finally stationed about 
twenty miles out from the city as a 
manual labor school.. 

Under the direction of Bishop 
Payne this institution grew rapidly 
although it was soon handicapped by 
a fire of incendiary origin. After the 
Civil War the school was developed 
along permanent lines and became 
one of the outstanding religious insti- 
tutions controlled by Negroes in the 
United States. The ministers and 
teachers, trained at Wilberfor under 
the stimulus given by Bishc ‘iy’ ., 
went out later into the country to 


serve their people as teachers and 
preachers. These men extended the 
cause of the church and greatly 
raised the standard of education and 
the general tone of the Negro people 
throughout the United States. 

Bishop Payne made a large contri- 
bution not only as a minister and as 
an educator, but as an author. He 
believed in the importance of saving 
records. He taught his churches to 
keep correct accounts of what they 
did. He, himself, kept a valuable 
diary, but when he apparently did 
not want everybody to understand 
exactly what he was recording he 
kept his diary in French rather than 
in English. He wrote several books 
and encouraged others thus to pro- 
duce. His outstanding works were 
his History of the A. M. E. Church 
and his Recollections of the Last Sev- 
enty Years. In these, one will find 
not only valuable data as to the 
movements with which this church- 
man himself and his coworkers were 
chiefly concerned in their own reli- 
gious sphere, but facts which bear 
upon the history of the race in 
general. 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


WHEATLEY was brought 
to Boston in 1761 and there disposed 
of as other human cargo landed on 
the shores of America at that time. 
Fortunately, John Wheatley, im- 
pressed with the looks of the child, 
purchased her for a companion for 
his wife, a woman of very much re- 
finement. Under Mrs. Wheatley’s 
care Phillis developed rapidly. She 
was soon able to read the Bible and 
the best of the British authors. The 
one which seemed to impress her 
most was Alexander Pope; and when 
she began to write verse soon there- 
after she imitated his style. That a 
girl of such an age should be so pre- 
cocious and produce poetry as credit- 
able as that composed by any other 
American woman at that time was 
unusual. These attainments attracted 
to the little colored girl a large num- 
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ber of people in this country and ex- 
cited the admiration of those abroad. 

Phillis was taken in 1773 to Eu- 
rope in the belief that the trip on the 
ocean would improve her health. At 
that time she had been manumitted 
and had taken her place among her 
fellows as a free woman. In Europe 
she was well received by the literary 
people and dignitaries in various 
walks of life. Among these were 
Brook Watson, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the Countess of Huntington, and 
others who sought her while in that 
country four months. 

Coming back to Boston she soon 
found her life saddened by the death 
of her benefactor, Mrs. Wheatley, 
which took place in 1774. The deaths 
of the other members of this family 
followed shortly. The home was 
broken up and soon Phillis had to go 
out to do for herself. Her standing 
was still high in 1776, however, for 
George Washington, still impressed 
by her poems, especially with the one 
in which she had paid him a high 
compliment as the “First in War,” 
had the honor to invite her to visit 
him at his camp when he took charge 
of the Continental Army. 

When the Wheatley home was 
finally broken up altogether Phillis, 
in looking out for herself, became at- 
tracted to one John Peters, a clever 
but unsuccessful young man, whom 
she finally married. Their condition 
went from bad to worse until the 
children which she had borne him 
died. Phillis herself passed away at 
the age of thirty, worn out, probably, 
with the disappointment and drudg- 
ery which made her the victim of a 
wasting disease. 


JOSEPH CHARLES PRICE 


JosepH CHartes Price was born 
in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 
February 10, 1854. His father was a 
slave, but his mother being free, the 
boy had the status of freedom also, 
according to the old law dating from 
the days of the Romans. He moved 
with his mother to New Bern, North 
Carolina, at the age of nine. At the 
age of twelve his mother set him to 
study: books. Later he attended the 
St. Cyprian Episcopal School, or 
Lowell Normal School of New Bern. 
In 1871 Price began to teach at Wil- 
son, North Carolina. At the end of 
the fourth year of this service he en- 
tered Shaw University, but remained 
only five months. However, he 
reached a turning point there in mak- 
ing a profession of Christian faith. 

Returning to New Bern, Price was 
permitted to enter the ministry in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. To prepare himself thor- 
oughly for this calling, however, he 
entered Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania. There he made a favorable 
impression as a scholar and orator 
and completed the course as valedic- 
torian of his class in 1879. He re- 
mained to complete the course in the- 
ology in 1881. Before finishing his 
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education, however, Price had been 
ordained as elder, and as a delegate 
he had attended the general confer- 
ence of his connection at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, in 1880. At this con- 
ference he moved his coworkers with 
his “sound scholarship and matchless 
eloquence.” He was sent then to rep- 
resent his church at the Ecumenical 
Council in London in 1881. On this 
occasion: his ability as an orator and 
quick thinker again shone forth in a 
very short speech which stirred up 
the entire assembly. 

The impression which he made in 
London was worth much to him and 
his cause. He succeeded in raising 
there nearly ten thousand dollars 
with which he founded at Salisbury 
what became Livingstone College. 
This was Price’s outstanding contri- 
bution. In his contact with the pub- 
lic, however, he left a most favorable 
impression of his eloquence. Dr. 
Cuyler of New York said of him, “J. 
C. Price is a fair match for Douglass 
in culture and eloquence.” With his 
rich resonant voice, his wit and wis- 
dom, his flow of admirable language, 
he rose to the level of Websterian 
dignity. Henry Ward Beecher had 
Price appear in his pulpit, and so 
did Charles Spurgeon in London. 
Price’s untimely death at the age of 
forty cut short the great work which 
he was doing as an educator and 
spokesman of his race. 


HIRAM REVELS 


Hiram Revers became distin- 
guished as the first Negro to serve as 
a member of the United States Sen- 
ate. He was selected in 1870 to serve 
a short term from that state. He 
served in the Senate from February 
25, 1870, to March 3, 1871. His long 
and profitable experience in other 
spheres had prepared him for this 
high position. In that body he 
showed that he had a grasp of the 
great questions at issue before the 
country. He was especially inter- 
ested in extending pardon to those 
southern men who had joined the se- 
cession movement and thereby had 
lost their right to vote and to hold 
office. 
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HIRAM REVELS 


Hiram Revels was born in Fayette- 
ville County, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 1, 1822. He did not have a 
chance to acquire an education, al- 
though the free Negro population of 
that town was considerable and so 
much better off than in many other 
parts of that state. He moved to 
Indiana and spent some time at a 
Quaker Seminary in Union County. 
After this experience he went to 
Darke County, Ohio. He later at- 
tended Knox College at Galesburg, 
Illinois. During these years the 
Quakers were instrumental in bring- 
ing into the Northwest Territory 
their former slaves in order to settle 
them there and make them prosper- 
ous farmers and useful citizens. 

After these efforts toward prepara- 
tion for life, Revels became a minister 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at the age of twenty-five. His first 
charge was in Indiana. From there 
he went to Missouri, next to Mary- 
land, then to Kentucky, and finally to 
Kansas to engage in church work. 
The Civil War broke out in 1861 
when he was doing religious work in 
Maryland. Revels devoted a part of 
his time, therefore, to forming the 
first colored regiment for service in 
the war. His next effort was that of 
teaching schooi in St. Louis from 
1863 to 1864. 

From St. Louis he went to Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, where he assisted 
the Provost Marshal in managing the 
affairs of the freedmen. He went 
with the army to Jackson and there 
settled to organize churches and to 
open schools for Negroes. He went 
north again, but returned later to the 
state at Natchez to preach to a large 
congregation. Soon thereafter he was 
appointed by General Ames, the mili- 
tary governor of that area, to the po- 
sition of alderman. In 1869 he was 


elected to the State Senate of Missis- 
sippi. The following year, in Janu- 
ary, he was elevated to the position 
of United States Senator from that 
state. 

It seems that Revels could not 
keep out of educational work. When 
he left the Senate he was called to 
serve as president of Alcorn Univer- 
sity, near Lorman, Mississippi. With 
the exception of functioning a few 
months as Secretary of State by ap- 
pointment from Governor Powers, 
Revels devoted his remaining years to 
education at that center. He did 
creditable work in organizing that in- 
stitution, and the results from his ef- 
forts may be observed even today. 
Alcorn is now being developed along 
the line of the Land-Grant Colleges in 
the various states, and it takes high 
rank among them. 


Negro History Week in 
Honor of Workers for 
Freedom 
(Continued from page 3) 


society will honor him only as a 
stranger and sojourner.” 

Frederick Douglass, however, was 
not a compromiser. While he sought 
the practical and cautioned the zealot 
in undertaking the impossible, Doug- 
lass at the same time exposed the in- 
activity and lack of earnestness in 
those who did not have the courage 
to go as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. Douglass cooperated with 
Lincoln by recruiting soldiers to serve 
in the Union army and sent two sons 
to those ranks to fight for freedom; 
but Douglass was not unmindful of 
the fact that the Federal Government 
under Lincoln was not anti-slavery in 
the beginning. Lincoln had repeat- 
edly said that whatever he did was 
prompted mainly by his desire to 
save the Union. If he could save the 
Union with slavery, he would do so. 
If he could save the Union without 
slavery, he would do so. 

As Douglass pointed out in his 
eulogy on Lincoln at the dedication 
of the monument erected to the 
Emancipator in Washington in 1876, 
Lincoln was the President of the 
United States, not the President of 
the Negro race. The white people 
were his children; the Negroes only 
his stepchildren. He was opposed to 
slavery and desired to see it grad- 
ually abolished by the compensation 
method, but the salvation of the 
country always stood uppermost in 
his mind. Yet Douglass once said of 
Lincoln that he was the first white 
man he ever met who did not say 
or do something to make him feel 
that he was a Negro. 


School News 


Mr. C. W. Hayes, supervisor of 
Negro Schools in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, when asked about the program 
of those schools celebrating Negro 
History Week, replied in character- 
istic and forceful fashion that Negro 
history is being taught daily in those 
schools and they plan to observe 
Negro History Week again this year 
by improving upon their programs of 
last year. In that city the problem 
is merely learning to do better what 
they have long been doing. 

It may be interesting to note that 
Mr. Hayes sent out to each school as 
“Helper Number 4,” a bulletin en- 
titled “Negro History Week.” In this 
he explained the celebration as a 
means for developing racial self- 
respect and encouraged the teachers 
to draw upon the history of the Negro 
locally, nationally, and internation- 
ally. He urged them to interest the 
children through panel discussions 
and suggested questions. Mr. Hayes 
carefully outlined what the children 
should do by collecting materials like 
newspapers, magazines and books, by 
the study of their local schools and 
colleges, by reporting on books to 
which they have had access, and by 
reproducing excerpts from such 
works. He did not fail to include 
Negro music and contributions to fine 
art. He directed attention also to the 
scores of worthwhile Negroes found in 
the various walks of life. 

The organization of Negro history 
clubs was suggested as part of regular 
home room meetings and in these 
clubs should be discussed all such 
matters as to the present status of 
the Negro, what is being done to im- 
prove it, and the matter of citizen- 
ship of the Negro with respect to the 
Constitution and the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. 

From Miss Gertrude Green, sec- 
retary of the New Orleans Branch of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History and instruc- 
tor in history in the John W. Hoff- 
man High School in that city, came 
other helpful suggestions as to the 
celebration of Negro History Week as 
well as a report on what is being done 
for the celebration this year. In the 
first place, a course of study for the 
regular curriculum has been worked 
out for the study of the Negro 
throughout the year. In this course 
the aims are well set forth. Outstand- 
ing characters to be studied from 
period to period are mentioned by 
names. In the more advanced work 
some attention is given to the African 
background with respect to literature 
and other important achievements 
on that continent. 


The aim in New Orleans has been 
to interest not only the school itself 
but the entire community through 
public exercises planned to stimulate 
the study of the Negro at home by 
arousing a deep interest for the study 
in the schools. This year attention will 
be given especially to programs based 
on Negro artists and authors. The 
history club of the John W. Hoffman 
High School will figure prominently 
in this effort. The Dillard players 
will present one or more dramatiza- 
tions, and so will other players at 
Xavier University under the stimulus 
of Professor David Jackson. To fa- 
cilitate these efforts the library of 
Negro literature is being supplied with 
additional works dealing with various 
aspects of Negro life and history. 

From Dr. Luther P. Jackson, of 
Virginia State College, comes the fine 
report of the extensive preparations 
already being made for the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week through- 
out the State and the concurrent ef- 
fort to widen the area for the support 
of the work in that section. A larger 
number of workers have become in- 
terested and more serious programs 
have been drawn up. The task has 
been made somewhat easier by the re- 
cent adoption of books on the Negro 
for library use at the suggestion of 
Mr. A. G. Richardson, the assistant 
supervisor of Negro Education in that 
state. 

It should be remarked, too, that 
Virginia, with the exception of the 
home area, the District of Columbia, 
does more for the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
than any other area. The chairman 
is anxious this year to make a finer 
record since he does not believe that 
a small territory like the District of 
Columbia should surpass the record 
of the “Old Dominion,” especially 
since that is the native state of the 
Director of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 

Mr. Wesley D. Elam of the Parker- 
Gray High School of Alexandria in 
Virginia reports fine results in using 
Tue Necro History BuLietin in 
the teaching of American History at 
that institution. 

Mr. R. E. Cureton, instructor in 
history at the Booker T. Washington 
High School in Atlanta, reports thor- 
ough preparation for the celebration 
of Negro History Week. He men- 
tions also frequent use of the BuLiE- 
TIN, and hopes to increase the sup- 
port given the Association from that 
area. This school has long empha- 
sized the importance of studying the 
background of the Negro. No stu- 
dent can be graduated there until he 
has made a creditable mark in the 
required course in Negro history. 
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Clarifying Our Vision with the Facts 


OHN VANDERCOOK'’S Black 

Majesty tells the dramatic story 
of Jean Christophe, the black em- 
peror of Haiti, and how he molded his 
empire with his bare hands out of the 
rugged cliffs and the unchained slaves 
of his native land. One night, in the 
midst of his Herculean struggles, Sir 
Home, his English Adviser, accused 
him of building too fast and working 
his subjects like slaves until they were 
discontent. . . . “For a long moment 
Christophe was silent. . . . When he 
spoke, his full rich voice seemed sud- 
denly old. 

“You do not understand... . 

He stopped again, seemed to be 
struggling for words. Then he went 
on: 

“My race is as old as yours. In 
Africa, they tell me, there are as 
many blacks as there are white men 
in Europe. In Saint Domingue, be- 
fore we drove the French out, there 
were a hundred Negroes to every 
master. But we were your slaves. 
Except in Haiti, nowhere in the world 
have we resisted you. We have suf- 
fered, we have grown dull, and, like 
cattle under a whip, we have obeyed. 
Why? Because we have no pride! 
And we have no pride because we 
have nothing to remember. Listen!” 

He lifted his hand. From some- 
where behind them was coming a 
faint sound of drumming, a monoto- 
nous, weird melody that seemed to be 
born of the heart of the dark, rearing 
hills, that rose and fell and ran in 
pallid echoes under the moon. The 
King went on. 

“It is a drum, Sir Home. Some- 
where my people are dancing. It is 
almost all we have. The drum, laugh- 
ter, love for one another, and our 
share of courage. But we have noth- 
ing white men can understand. You 
despise our dreams and kill the 
snakes and break the little sticks you 
think are our gods. Perhaps if we 
had something we could show you, if 
we had something we could show our- 
selves, you would respect us and we 
might respect ourselves. 

“If we had even the names of our 
great men! If we could lay our 
hands”—he thrust his out—‘‘on things 
we've made, monuments and towers 
and palaces, we might find our 
strength, gentlemen. While I live I 
shall try to build that pride we need, 
and build in terms white men as well 
as black can understand! I am think- 
ing of the future, not of now. I will 
teach pride if my teaching breaks 
every back in my kingdom.” 

Today I would salute in homage 
that wise old emperor. I bring you 
again his vibrant message. Our peo- 
ple ery out all around us like chil- 
dren lost in the wilderness. Hemmed 
in by a careless world, we are losing 


our homes and our farms and our 
jobs. We see vast numbers of us on 
the land sunk into the degradation of 
peonage and virtual slavery. In the 
cities, our workers are barred from 
the unions, forced to “scab” and often 
to fight with their very lives for work. 
About us cling the ever-tightening 
tentacles of poor wages, economic in- 
security, sordid homes, labor by 
women and children, broken homes, 
ill health, delinquency and crime. 
Our children are choked by denied 
opportunity for health, for education, 
for work, for recreation, and thwarted 
with their ideals and ambitions still 
a-borning. We are scorned of men; 
they spit in our faces and laugh. We 
ery out in this awesome darkness. 
Like a clarion call, I invoke today 
again the booming voice of Jean 
Christophe— 

“If we had something we could 
show you, if we had something we 
could show ourselves, you would re- 
spect us and we might respect our- 
selves. If we had even the names of 
our great men! If we could lay our 
hands on things we’ve made, monu- 
ments and towers and palaces, we 
might find our strength, gentlemen. 


If our people are to fight their way 
up out of bondage we must arm them 
with the sword and the shield and 
the buckler of pride—belief in them- 
selves and their possibilities, based 
upon a sure knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of the past. That knowledge 
and that pride we must give them 
“if it breaks every back in the king- 
dom.” 

Through the scientific investigation 
and objective presentation of the 
facts of our history and our achieve- 
ment to ourselves and to all men, our 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History serves to tear the 
veil from our eyes and allow us to 
see clearly and in true perspective 
our rightful place among all men. 
Through accurate research and in- 
vestigation, we serve so to supple- 
ment, correct, re-orient and annotate 
the story of world progress as to en- 
hance the standing of our group in 
the eyes of all men. In the one hand, 
we bring pride to our own; in the 
other, we bear respect from the 
others. 

We must tell the story with con- 
tinually accruing detail from the 
cradle to the grave. From the 
mother’s knee and the fireside of the 
home, through the nursery, the kin- 
dergarten and the grade school, high 
school, college and _ university — 
through the technical journals, studies 
and bulletins of the Association— 
through newspaper, storybook and 
pictures, we must tell the thrilling 
story. When they learn the fairy 


tales of mythical king and queen and 
princess, we must let them hear, too, 
of the Pharaohs and African kings 
and the brilliant pageantry of the 
Valley of the Nile; when they learn 
of Caesar and his legions, we must 
teach them of Hannibal and _ his 
Africans; when they learn of Shake- 
speare and Goethe, we must teach 
them of Pushkin and Dumas. When 
they read of Columbus, we must in- 
troduce the Africans who touched the 
shores of America before Europeans 
emerged from savagery; when they 
are thrilled by Nathan Hale, baring 
his breast and crying: “I have but 
one life to give for my country,” we 
must make their hearts leap to see 
Crispus Attucks stand and fall for 
liberty on Boston Common with the 
red blood of freedom streaming down 
his breast. With the “Tragic Era” 
we give them “Black Reconstruc- 
tion”; with Edison, we give them Jan 
Matzeliger; with John Dewey, we 
place Booker T. Washington; above 
the folk-music of the cowboy and the 
hill-billy, we place the spiritual and 
the “blues”; when they boast of Max- 
field Parrish, we show them E. Simms 
Campbell. Whatever man has done, 
we have done—and often, better. As 
we tell this story, as we present to 
the world the facts, our pride in racial 
achievement grows, and our respect 
in the eyes of all men heightens. 
Certainly, too, it is our task to 
make plain to ourselves the great 
story of our rise in America from 
“less than the dust” to the heights of 
sound achievement. We must re- 
count in accurate detail the story of 
how the Negro population has grown 
from a million in 1800 to almost 12 
million in 1930. The Negro worker 
is today an indispensable part of 
American agriculture and industry. 
His labor has built the economic em- 
pires of cotton, sugar cane and to- 
bacco; he furnishes nearly 12 per cent 
of all American bread-winners, one- 
third of all servants, one-fifth of all 
farmers. In 1930, we operated one 
million farms and owned 750,000 
homes. Negroes operate today over 
22,000 business establishments with 
over 27 million dollars in yearly re- 
ceipts and payrolls of more than five 
million dollars. Negroes manufacture 
more than 60 different commodities. 
They spend annually for groceries 
over two billion dollars, a billion more 
for clothes, with purchasing power of 
more than four and a half billions. 
Negro churches have more than five 
million members in 42,500 organiza- 
tions, owning 206 million dollars’ 
worth of property and spending 43 
million dollars a year. Some 360,000 
Negroes served in the World War, 
with 150,000 of them going to France. 
Negroes are members of legislatures 


in twelve states; three or more states 
have black judges on the bench and a 
federal judge has recently been ap- 
pointed to the Virgin Islands. Twen- 
ty-three Negroes have sat in Con- 
gress, and there is one member of the 
House at present. Under the “New 
Deal,” a number of well qualified 
Negroes hold administrative posts. 

Illiteracy has decreased from about 
95 per cent in 1865 to only 16.3 per 
cent in 1930. In the very states that 
during the dark days of Reconstruc- 
tion prohibited the education of Ne- 
groes by law, there are today over 
two million pupils in 25,000 ele- 
mentary schools, 150,000 high school 
pupils in 2,000 high schools, and 
25,000 students in the more than 100 
Negro colleges and universities. Some 
116 Negroes have been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in white Northern col- 
leges; over 60 have received the 
Ph.D. degree from leading American 
universities, and 97 Negroes are men- 
tioned in Who’s Who in America. It 
is the duty of our Association to tell 
the glorious story of our past and of 
our marvelous achievement in Amer- 
ican life over almost insuperable ob- 
stacles. 

From this history, our youth will 
gain confidence, self-reliance and 
courage. We shall thereby raise their 
mental horizon and give them a base 
from which to reach out higher and 
higher into the realm of achievement. 
And as we look about us today, we 
know that they must have this cour- 
age and self-reliance. We are beset 
on every side with heart-rending and 
fearsome difficulties. 

Recently, in outlining to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the position 
of the Negro in America, I saw fit to 
put it this way: “The great masses 
of Negro workers are depressed and 
unprotected in the lowest levels of 
agriculture and domestic service while 
black workers in industry are gen- 
eraily barred from the unions and 
grossly discriminated against. The 
housing and living conditions of the 
Negro masses are sordid and un- 
healthy; they live in constant terror 
of the mob, generally shorn of their 
constitutionally guaranteed right of 
suffrage, and humiliated by the de- 
nial of civil liberties. The great 
masses of Negro youth are offered 
only one-fifteenth the educational op- 
portunity of the average American 
child.” 

These things also we must tell 
them, accurately, realistically and 
factually. The situation we face must 
be defined, reflected and evaluated. 
Then, armed with the pride and 
courage of his glorious tradition, con- 
scious of his positive contribution to 
American life, and enabled to face 
clear-eyed and unabashed the actual 
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situation before him, the Negro may 
gird his loins and go forth to battle 
to return “with their shields or on 
them.” And so today I charge our 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History to carry forward 
its great mission to arm us with the 
facts so that we may face the future 
with clear eyes and a sure vision. 
Our Association may say again with 
Emperor Jean Christophe: “While I 
live I shall try to build that pride we 
need, and build in terms white men 
as well as black can understand! I 
am thinking of the future, not of now. 
I will teach pride if my teach- 
ing breaks every back in my 
Kingdom.” 


Mary McLeop BerHune. 


History Is Truth 


“The historian,” one has said, 
“is the prophet looking back- 
ward.” “Providence conceals 
itself in the details of human 
affairs, but becomes unveiled in 
the generalities of history.” 
“Truth comes to us from the 
past, then, like gold washed 
down from the mountains.” 
“We may gather out of history 
a policy no less wise than eter- 
nal by the comparison and ap- 
preciation of other men’s fore- 
passed miseries with our own 
like errors and ill deservings.” 

“History,” another has said, 
“is the witness of the times, the 
torch of truth, the life of mem- 
ory, the teacher of life, the 
messenger of antiquity.” It is 
clarified experience. According 
to Cervantes, history is the de- 
pository of great actions, the 
witness of what is past, the ex- 
ample and the instructor of the 
present, and the monitor to the 
future. 

Not to know what one’s race 
has done in former times is to 
continue always a child. “If no 
use were made of the labor of 
past ages,” it has been said, 
“the world would remain al- 
ways in the infancy of knowl- 
edge.” The Negro knows prac- 
tically nothing of his history 
and his “friends” are not per- 
mitting him to learn it. The 
Negro is, therefore, referred to 


Writers, on the other hand, 
have surfeited us with that 
sort of history which is merely 
the record of the successes and 
disappointments, the vices, the follies, 
and the quarrels, of those who engage 
in contention for power. In other 
words, they have done little more 
than to make history a register of the 
crimes and misfortunes of mankind. 
Facts are mere dross of history. “It is 
from the abstract truth which inter- 
penetrates them, and lies latent 
among men, like gold in the ore, that 
the mass derives its whole value. The 
precious particles are generally com- 
bined with the baser in such a man- 


ner that the separation is a task of 
the utmost difficulty.” 

Viewing history from this higher 
ground, men have spoken of it as 
the complement of poetry, a picture, 
“a mighty drama enacted upon the 
theatre of time, with suns for lamps 
and eternity for a background.” The 
world’s history, then, according to 
a distinguished man, is “a divine 
poem of which the story of every 
nation is a canto and every man a 
word. Its strains have been pealing 
along down the centuries, and though 
there have been mingled the discords 
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being exterminated. The American 
Indian left no continuous record. He 
did not know the value of history; 
and where is he today? The Hebrew 
keenly appreciated the worth of tra- 
dition, as is attested by the Bible 
itself. In spite of world-wide perse- 
cution, therefore, he is still a great 
factor in the universe. 

The case of the Negro may be 
stated concretely. For example, a 
man writes a book on the New Free- 
dom. Some one inquires as to how he 
can harmonize his anti-Negro policy 
with his progressive doctrine. He re- 


“O for a muse of fire that would ascend the highest heaven of invention!” 


of warring cannon and dying men, 
yet to the Christian philosopher and 
historian—the humble listener—there 
has been a divine melody running 
through the song which speaks of 
hope and haleyon days to come.” 


Why the Negro in History? 


If a race has no history, if it has no 
worth-while tradition, it becomes a 
negligible factor in the thought of the 
world, and it stands in danger of 


plies that he was not thinking of the 
Negro when he wrote that book. An 
order is given for the training of all 
young men for military service. A 
Negro applies to equip himself for 
this duty, but he is told that the 
principles involved in the war con- 
cern only white men, and that Ne- 
groes will be encouraged to serve only 
in subordinate positions. A Negro 
supports the successful party in a 
campaign and then asks for the ac- 
customed recognition in the personnel 


of the new administration, but he is 
told that public opinion is such that 
the Negro cannot be safely exalted to 
positions of trust in the government. 
A bond issue is voted to improve the 
facilities of education, but the Negro 
school is denied its share or it is per- 
mitted to receive what the white sys- 
tem abandons as antiquated and in- 
adequate. A Negro is passed on the 
street and is shoved off into the mud; 
he complains or strikes back and is 
lynched as a desperado who attacked 
a gentleman. 

And what if the Negro is handi- 
capped, segregated, or lynched? 
According to our education and 
practice, if you kill one of the 
group, the world goes on just 
as well or better; for the Negro 
is nothing, has never been any- 
thing and never will be any- 
thing but a menace to civiliza- 
tion. The Negro therefore has 
no respect for himself, and 
others have the utmost con- 
tempt for him. 

We call this race prejudice, 
and it may be thus properly 
named; but it is not something 
inherent in human nature. It 
is merely the logical result of 
tradition, the inevitable out- 
come of thorough instruction to 
the effect that the Negro has 
never contributed anything to 
the progress of mankind. The 
doctrine has been thoroughly 
drilled into the whites and the 
Negroes have learned well the 
lesson themselves; for many of 
them look upon other races as 
superior and accept the status 
of recognized inferiority. 


All Races Make Con- 
tributions 


The fact is, however, that 
one race has not accomplished 
any more good than any other 
race, for it would be contrary 
to the laws of nature to have 
one race inferior to the other. 
But if you leave it to the one 
to set forth his special virtues 
while disparaging those of 
others, it will not require many 
generations before all credit for 
human achievements will be 
ascribed to one particular stock. 
Such is the history taught the 
youth today. 

On the other hand, just as 
thorough education in the be- 
lief of the inequality of races 
has brought the world to the cat- 
and-dog stage of religious, racial and 
political strife, so may thorough in- 
struction in the equality of races 
bring about a reign of brotherhood 
through an appreciation of the vir- 
tues of all races, creeds and colors. 
In such a millennium the achieve- 
ments of the Negro properly set 
forth will crown him as a factor in 
early human progress and a maker 
of modern civilization. He has sup- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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The Most Romantic of Our History Is That of the Negro 


VERY “smart” man, highly 
educated in the lore of the 
traducers of the Negro race, 


has recently made a speech insisting 
that the Negro has no history. In 
a sense he is right, but only ac- 
cidentally so, for his intention is to 
belittle the effort of the race to save 
and publish its records. He is not 
the last of his class thus to attack 
those who cannot easily defend them- 
selves. One must concede that his- 
tory cannot be restricted by the 
bounds of races or nations. When 
the achievements of one element are 
purposely omitted from the record 
however, the historian must record 
those facts, label them with some 
designation and invite attention 
thereto. 

Broadly speaking, there is no such 
thing as Teutonic history, Latin his- 
tory, Roman history, Greek history 
or Egyptian history. All events and 
movements are so related and inter- 
related that they cannot be thus 
isolated. The Teutons have little 
history worth while except so far as 
that history bears upon their rela- 
tions with non-Teutonic people. 
What they have borrowed from 
others lifted them out of savagery. 
Roman history is Greek as well as 
Roman; and both the Greek and the 
Roman are Egyptian because the en- 
tire Mediterranean was civilized from 
Egypt. Egypt in its turn borrowed 
from Ethiopia and the Hither Orient. 

Africa came into the Mediter- 
ranean world mainly through Greece 
which had been under African influ- 
ence; and then Africa was cut off 
from that melting pot by the turmoil 
among the Europeans and the reli- 
gious conquests incident to the rise of 
Mohammedanism. Africa came back 
into the picture through the penetra- 
tion of North Africa, West Africa 
and the Sudan by the Arabs. Euro- 
pean and American slave traders 
next worked out their designs on the 
prostrate continent. The economic 
imperialists finally entered to hold 
the stage into our day. At present, 
the peace of Europe is being broken 
on the rock of Africa. To say that 
this is not history is a confession of 
dense ignorance of the worst kind; 
and it is just as much Negro history 
as it is that of any other participant 
in these movements. 

With the histery of America the 
Negro is just as closely connected. 
Outstanding white scholars give just 
as convincing evidence of the dis- 
covery of America by Africans thou- 
sands of years ago as they do of the 
visit to our shores of Eric the Red 
from the extreme north. Negroes 
like Estevanico in the Southwest ac- 
companied the early explorers to 
open that part of this continent to 
civilization. Other Negroes like 
Henrique Dias in Portuguese Brazil 


showed that military prowess which 
proved to be an important factor 
in deciding what European nations 
would dominate the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Negroes were brought to 
these shores to supply cheap labor on 
the plantations and in the mines. 
The labor of these workers is a most 
important chapter in the economic 
development of the colonies. In fact, 
nothing of great importance could 
transpire without the participation of 
the Negro in that drama. 

When nations of Europe locked 
horns on that continent their dis- 
putes extended to their American pos- 
sessions where the Negroes, both 
free and slave, were called upon to 
play their part. Negroes fought in 
all these wars which covered so 
much of the time from 1689 to 1763 
that the continuous struggle is known 
as the second hundred years war. 
At times the colonial forces of one 
European country operating in Amer- 
ica were about equally balanced 
with those of the other, and the 
Negroes were earnestly desired to 
play their part. Once the British ex- 
pressed great alarm lest the Negroes 
along the Atlantic might cross the 
Appalachian highland to the more 
hospitable French in the Ohio Valley 
and turn the tide for a triumph of 
the Latin civilization in America. It 
was fortunate for the British that 
Negro soldiers stood in their ranks at 
Quebec in 1759 to help Wolfe de- 
feat Montcalm and clear the way in 
America for the so-called “Teutonic” 
civilization. 

In the next important movement 
in our history, the quarrel with the 
mother country and the independ- 
ence which resulted, the Negro was 
again in the foreground. Although 
Crispus Attucks had set the glorious 
example as the first American martyr, 
and “Minute Men” like Lemuel 
Haynes had served in the first skir- 
mishes with the British soldiers, the 
Negroes were eliminated later from 
the army on the grounds that the 
question at issue was one between 
white men and did not concern 
savages. When the British, hard- 
pressed, called upon these “savages” 
to help them save their colonies, 
however, the staff of the Continental 
Army quickly changed their attitude 
and called upon the Negro to die 
for the independence of his country. 
In compensation for such a sacrifice 
some of the Negroes were freed. In 
similar fashion the Negro had to 
figure in the second war with Eng- 
land. 

After the American Revolution 
came the reaction. The Negroes 
had been used as a means to an end, 
and now they were to be forgotten. 


The mechanical appliances which had 
worked the industrial revolution in 
making cloth cheaper and cotton 
“king” reduced the Negro to a beast 
of burden on the lowest social level. 
Yet the oppressors and traducers of 
the race could not eliminate the 
Negro from the picture. As slavery 
became fastened upon the land of 
cotton it tended to produce section- 
alism. The agricultural area devoted 
to the production of cotton to the 
exclusion of other staples wanted free 
trade, states rights and limited inter- 
ference with their local matters while 
other sections clamored for such na- 
tionalizing factors as a national bank, 
internal improvements, and a protec- 
tive tariff. The Negro was a factor 
on most issues in the politics of this 
country in 1816, 1820, 1824 and 1832 
with Lowndes, Crawford, Calhoun, 
Clay, Adams, Webster, and Jackson 
as the important actors. 

From 1820 to 1865, the history of 
the United States is mainly the his- 
tory of the Negro. If the part played 
by the Negro during this period is 
eliminated therefrom the story would 
be an uninteresting tale which none 
would delight to tell. Slavery as an 
evil served to emphasize also other 
movements like prison reform, tem- 
perance, the rights of women, and 
the rights of labor. Brilliant men 
and women who stood for one of 
these causes espoused also the other. 
Negro reformers, themselves, were 
early upon the scene to see that their 
cause should not be neglected. Re- 
formers from Europe, coming to our 
shores at this time, showed that these 
movements were international history 
in the making. 

There is no way to eliminate the 
Negro from the absorbing questions 
of the antebellum days. The disturb- 
ing Missouri Compromise, the nulli- 
fication movement, the annexation of 
Texas, the Mexican War, the Com- 
promise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska 
affair were all 100 per cent Negro 
questions; and our most vexing prob- 
lems in the international sphere had 
a direct bearing on slavery and the 
slave trade. “Historians” of our day 
who have manufactured history to 
order have emphasized other matters 
which were merely subsidiary to the 
great issues of the time. 

The Civil War with its aftermath 
was caused by nothing else than a 
quarrel growing out of slavery. Some 
historians say that the cause was 
that some of the states withdrew and 
sought to make themselves independ- 
ent in order to preserve state’s 
rights. This is true, but the impor- 
tant state right emphasized was that 
of maintaining inviolate the institu- 
tion of slavery. To say that this 


institution was not the cause of the 
war between the two sections is about 
as silly as to say that Lincoln, who 
was killed by an assassin’s shot, died 
because he could not breathe any 
longer. 

Few of the writers making history 
to order object to saying that the 
Reconstruction turmoil was a develop- 
ment from the participation of the 
Negro in the government. In fact, 
they insist that this experience dem- 
onstrated the incapacity of the Negro 
for that function. Yet the Negro 
during this short experience in that 
sphere was mainly instrumental in 
establishing free manhood suffrage, 
the apportionment of representation 
on numbers rather than on interests, 
education at the expense of the state, 
and social reforms in abolishing the 
whipping post, the branding iron, 
and the stocks. 

For whatever the Negro has 
achieved since the general emancipa- 
tion, be it great or small, he deserves 
much credit since he has had few to 
help him and many to pull him back. 
These impediments have been thrown 
in his way not only by-enemies in 
the other race, but even by members 
of his own group set up by these 
hostile forces to make the Negro as 
far as possible a self-exterminating 
element. Credit for what Negroes 
have achieved in the sphere of religion 
and education, in trade and com- 
merce, in science and art, has been 
set forth in highly laudatory terms 
by persons in all walks of life. The 
usual estimate is that Negroes have 
made more progress than any other 
belated people who have come into 
contact with the forces of modern 
life. 

In the broad national view, more- 
over, the Negro still remains as a sig- 
nificant factor. For example, in the 
production of cotton up to 1890 the 
Negro supplied most of the labor, 
and he is still such a conspicuous fac- 
tor in this production that we can- 
not think of this staple without con- 
necting the Negro therewith. The 
recent rise of the Negro in industry 
since the migration after the World 
War is another evidence of the im- 
portant part played in the economic 
development of this country. With 
less opportunity to enter the commer- 
cial or industrial field the Negro has 
not developed far in the direction of 
becoming an employer of himself, but 
it must not be forgotten that millions 
accumulated by others have resulted 
from the exploitation of Negro labor. 
The Negro cannot be expected to ac- 
cumulate much while being used to 
advance others along economic lines. 
He will eventually learn to do for 
himself. 
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Timely Suggestions for Negro History Week 


for the Study of Negro Life and 

History at 1538 Ninth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., have 
come suggestions for the celebration 
of Negro History Week beginning 
February 6, 1938. Some of the sug- 
gestions are mainly personal. One 
of the many coworkers desires to set 
aside a special day as Douglass Day. 
Another would do similar honor to 
Booker T. Washington, and still an- 
other would stretch the plan 
far enough to devote special at- 
tention to the Director of the 
Association. Neither the Asso- 
ciation nor its Director believes 
that he has done anything to 
merit his being ranked with the 
great, and it would be a sad 
disappointment to the staff to 
have such exercises assume any 
such insane turn as to give spe- 
cial attention to one of 
its officers. The Association 
combats all efforts of this 
sort. 

The great men of the race 
are already well taken care of 
during the school year. The 
Association has published a 
poster of 152 such “Important 
Events and Dates in Negro 
History” now hanging on the 
walls of hundreds of school- 
rooms. Douglass is frequently 
eulogized during Negro History 
Week because his supposed 
birthday falls on the 14th of 
February, although no one ac- 
tually knows when Frederick 
Douglass and Booker T. Wash- 
ington were born. T'e latter 
is usually honore. during 
Health Week, falling on the 
18th of April, his supposed 
birthday. 

To use these birthday cele- 
brations to direct attention to 
the achievements of our great 
men is a commendable plan, 
especially in the elementary 
schools where children can best 
be introduced to history by 
connecting important events 
with the lives of prominent 
men. Even adults who have 
been trained to study only the 
history of other peoples and 
none of their own race may 
learn much in this first ap- 
proach to the history of the 
race. 

To understand history in _ its 
broadest aspects, however, the matter 
must be taken up more seriously, 
not by neglecting to mention the 
achievements of distinguished men 
but by presenting them as factors 
in making great movements and de- 
velopments possible. These great 
men must be introduced not as men 
made by history, but as makers of 
history. This cannot be done in the 


T: THE office of the Association 


usual style of having a few speeches 
or essays center around a great char- 
acter, or by having a big dinner at 
which some spell-binder will set forth 
the virtues of the great, but before 
he begins to speak the convivial 
group has become so surfeited with 
food and drink that neither he nor his 
hearers know what he has said. Many 
of our Lincoln-Douglass celebrations 
are a disgrace to communities in 
which they are held. Celebrations of 


this type have become too frequent, 
and great men thus supposedly hon- 
ored would rise in condemnation of 
such conviviality, if they could ‘look 
down over the battlements from 
above and observe such performances. 

It is wiser to use Negro History 
Week to connect the Negro with the 
great measures and movements. 
What was the status of the Negro in 
early Africa? What did he contribute 


there to the progress of mankind? 
How did Negroes participate in the 
discovery of America? How did they 
figure in the development of the col- 
onies? How did they participate in 
winning our independence? What 
status did the Negro attain during 
the struggle for the rights of man? 
What was the decline from the high 
status thus attained as a result of 
the industrial revolution? In what 
way was colonization an evidence of 


“Faith builds in the dungeon and lazarhouse its sublimest shrines; and up through roofs of 
stone, that shut out the eye of heaven ascends the ladder where the angels glide.” 


reaction? How did the exposure of 
the real aim of colonization stimulate 
the movement for instant emancipa- 
tion? In what way did Negroes 
themselves make the abolition move- 
ment possible? How did the Negro 
help to win his own freedom during 
the Civil War? Who were the cor- 
ruptionists during the reconstruction, 
Negroes or whites whom the Ne- 
groes sincerely trusted? What have 


the Negroes done in freedom to show 
that they are worthy citizens? 

There is no limit to the develop- 
ment of these topics. These questions 
may engage the attention of all citi- 
zens regardless of race. The discus- 
sions may be kept on the popular 
level, and they may be extended sci- 
entifically to entertain the most 
learned people of our time. The 
discussions may be carried into the 
abstract—into such as the Negro 
spokesman, the Negro as a mili- 
tary strategist, the Negro in in- 
vention, the Negro in literature, 
the Negro in art, the Negro in 
science, the Negro as a business 
man, the Negro in journalism, 
the Negro in education, and the 
Negro in things spiritual. 

Negroes desiring to know 
better the race to which they 
belong will welcome intelligent 
discussions upon this high 
plane, and suck an evaluation 
of the culture little known will 
prove convincing to others who 
are anxious to have an ap- 
praisal more convincing than 
the eulogistic turn which so 
many of our public exercises 
take. To keep such exercises 
mainly on the elementary level 
impedes the progress of the ef- 
fort and fails to make use of 
the opportunity to convert to 
an appreciation of our back- 
ground serious-minded people 
who cannot be otherwise im- 
pressed. 

It is just as much an error 
to throw these discussions out 
of proportion. A person who 
lacks historical perspective is 
liable to give as much attention 
to a local event of little sig- 
nificance as he will give to one 
of national importance. He is 
liable also to emphasize a na- 
tional event of importance 
more than an_ international 
matter of far-reaching effect. 
And even in cases of knowing 
better, so-called teachers of 
history sometimes let their own 
prejudices influence the make- 
up of their programs and the 
courses of study which they 
offer. Real history requires the 
elimination of self. Facts must 
be set forth with objectivity. 
History must be kept out of the 
atmosphere of agitation and 
propaganda. It is not a question as 
to what the teacher or leader of a 
group may think about things but 
what the person taught will think 
about them when he has learned the 
facts for himself. Every person under 
instruction must be given credit for 
having sense enough to make an in- 
ference. Facts properly set forth will 
tell their own story. 
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Starting Right 

In the first place, the meaning of 
Negro History Week should be made 
clear. Why speak of such a thing 
as Negro history, or history of the 
Negro? Should we study the special 
history of the Negro, or history as 
it has been influenced by the Negro? 
If so, how must it be done? The 
Negro is not mentioned in the regu- 
lar histories except to be condemned 
or ridiculed. Is it advisable to wait 
for that indefinite time when the 
writers of textbooks will have become 
broad enough to mention the Negro 
humanly? We have already waited 
for this three centuries. 

If something must be done im- 
mediately, how should we proceed? 
By occasional reference to the Negro 
when other matters of history come 
up for discussion? By reading and 
reciting from supplementary books 
which give what the regular text- 
books have omitted? By using text- 
books written for special courses on 
the Negro? If workers concerned 
really mean to do something toward 
this end they may accomplish some 
good by following any of the plans 
suggested. 

In proceeding with children, how- 
ever, it is always better to have 
books in which definite assignments 
are made and on which they are re- 
quired to recite. The hit-or-miss 
plan of casual mention never works 
satisfactorily in anything, and few 
students below the university can ac- 
complish much by following lectures 
or studying according to an outline 
or syllabus. These devices are worth- 
less unless there is an enthusiastic. 
instructor to give life to them; and 
even he will find his task hard with- 
out using a textbook. 

Some teachers and their students 


‘have misunderstood the celebration 


of Negro History Week. They work 
up enthusiasm during these few days, 
stage a popular play, present an 
orator of the day, or render exercises 
of a literary order; but they forget 
the Negro thereafter throughout the 
year. To proceed in such fashion 
may do as much harm as good. It is 
a reflection on the record of the race 
to leave the impression that its his- 
tory can be thus disposed of in a few 
days. Negro History Week should 
be a demonstration of what has been 
done in the study of the Negro dur- 
ing the year and at the same time a 
demonstration of greater things to be 
accomplished. The schools must 
work gradually toward the end of 
giving as much attention to the study 
of the Negro as they do to the study 
of the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Teuton. 


What Children Should 
Do in Observing Ne- 
gro History Week 


1. Make a study of your school. 
When was it opened? Who was its 
first principal? What other prin- 


cipals have served as the head of 
your school? How much has your 
school grown? What other schools 
belong to the same system? 

2. Collect and bring to the class 
newspapers, magazines, books and 
any other records about useful and 
prominent Negroes of your county, 
city or state. Who established these 
newspapers and magazines? How 
long have they been published? 
Give the title and the names of the 
authors of books on the Negro which 
you have at home or in school. 

3. What colleges are in your state? 
Name them and give their location. 
Find out the names of the founders 
or organizers. Mention the names 
of the present heads of these institu- 
tions. 

4. When was the first Negro 
church opened in your community? 
Who was its pastor? Make a list of 
the churches in your community, 
writing at the top the oldest, then 
the next in age and so on. 

5. Who was the first Negro physi- 
cian, or dentist, or pharmacist or 
lawyer to settle in your community? 
How many of each are there today? 
Have they been appreciated? 

6. Make a list of all the Negro 
business enterprises in your commu- 
nity according to the date of their 
establishment. State in each case 
what they deal in. Are they grow- 
ing? 

7. Draw up a play or pageant 
with these pioneer workers as the 
actors in the past of the Negro. 
Represent every phase of life and 
every struggle through which the race 
has come. This is history already 
made. 

8. Name five useful and gifted 
Negroes in each of the following 
classes: home-makers, laborers, farm- 
ers, teachers, preachers, physicians, 
lawyers, scholars, inventors, scientists, 
poets, orators, musicians, actors, 
soldiers, statesmen, newspapermen, 
athletes, authors, business men, insur- 
ance men, fraternal workers. 

9. Work out a play or pageant 
showing these Negro workers as 
actors in the daily life of the Negro. 
This is history in the making. 


Making Negro History 
Week Count 


To hold striking exercises and in- 
flate the cranium of a few with a 
glowing account of what the Negro 
has done or of what has been done 
for and against him is not the objec- 
tive of the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week. What is needed is a 
dispassionate appraisal of the achieve- 
ments of Negroes as they have been 
influenced by world history and of 
world achievements as they have 
been influenced by the contributions 
of the Negro. 

If these achievements thus consid- 
ered are worth while they should be 
studied in the schools along with the 
histories of other people and nations. 
If no account is taken of the Negro 


in the texts used, throw out of the 
schools all books which thus smear 
over truth and secure the adoption of 
works showing broadmindedness. If 
this cannot be done, have teachers 
use the various supplementary works 
which invite attention to those facts 
of Negro life and history which have 
been purposely omitted. In high 
schools and colleges give special 
courses on the African as we do on 
the European and the Asiatic, or 
on the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Teuton. In this way propaganda 
may be uprooted, and truth will se- 
cure a hearing in our schools. 

Visit your tax-supported public 
library. Inquire why books on the 
Negro are not purchased along with 
books on other people. Have your 
study clubs or literary circles demand 
such works and use them for their 
programs throughout the year. Li- 
brarians do not purchase books for 
which there is no demand. If Ne- 
groes do not care to know about 
themselves they need not expect 
others to manifest such an interest. 
In some places librarians have com- 
plained that books on the Negro are 
not in demand. Whites are not in- 
terested, and Negroes have been 
trained to follow their course. 

If the authorities in charge of the 
public library are too backward to 
broaden their services to offer facil- 
ities to study Negro life and history, 
concentrate on the schools. They are 
anxious to have libraries, and much 
good may be accomplished by the 
circulation of books through teachers 
and students thus interested. Ask 
them to render special programs to 
raise money to buy books and pic- 
tures of Negroes for their own school. 
Upon the walls of every schoolroom 
should hang the pictures of distin- 
guished Negroes along with those of 
the heroes and heroines of other 
peoples and nations. 

With the books purchased should 
be provided also subscriptions to 
Negro newspapers and magazines. 
They have shown a most remarkable 
development during the last twenty- 
five years. Some of them measure 
up to the standards of the best in 
our time, and others when encouraged 
properly will rise higher and higher. 
These newspapers and magazines are 
helping to popularize our history. In 
fact, they are making history in be- 
coming the instruments of the liter- 
ary expression of the race. Those 
rendering this service efficiently can- 
not be too highly praised. Without 
such a voice of the people a race can- 
not advance. . 

Negro History Week, too, should 
be the occasion to emphasize saving 
the local records. In old advertise- 
ments, letters, receipts, bills of sale, 
deeds, wills, diaries, and the like, the 
history of the Negro lies buried. Col- 
lect these and send them to the office 
of the Association in Washington, 
where they will be preserved under 
fire - proof protection. Scattered 
throughout the country, these docu- 


ments cannot be used by scholars 
who do not have time to run down 
such materials in private hands; and 
they consult only those which are 
made available in a few large cities 
or in the Capital of the Nation. To 
fail to cooperate in this case is to 
bury that much of the history of 
the Negro with him. The documents 
in the possession of persons failing 
to give them up for this purpose are 
usually thrown away by their chil- 
dren as soon as their parents die. 

Negro History Week, too, is the 
proper time to urge the writing of 
local histories. Groups and circles 
of Negroes in various walks of life 
in the states and in some large com- 
munities have achieved sufficiently to 
warrant the writing of their story. 
Here almost any one with a knowl- 
edge of the English language may 
function. If the trained investigator 
is on hand, well and good. If not, 
someone else must take up the task 
and publish these local histories. He 
can do as much as to treat the out- 
standing characters biographically. 

Three striking examples of how 
this can be done have recently come 
to notice. Virginia teachers are con- 
centrating their study this year on 
prominent Negroes born in the state. 
Dr. L. P. Jackson, of Virginia State 
College, has just published a history 
of the Teachers Association of that 
state. This work gives most valuable 
history of education in Virginia as 
it has been carried forward by the 
workers of that state and by teachers 
of surrounding states cooperating. 
For the outstanding Negroes in all 
professions Mr. N. B. Young has 
rendered in biographical sketches 
practically the same service in pub- 
lishing Your St. Louis and Mine. 
Mr. J. W. Yancey with similar vision 
has given most interesting sketches of 
local color in his The Negro Blue- 
book of Washington County, Texas. 

In these works the question is ap- 
proached from three points of view, 
that of the county, that of the city, 
and that of the state. These books 
are not intended for vacation reading, 
but they are valuable. They may 
not be beautifully printed, but they 
are printed; and the world must take 
note of the facts thus made avail- 
able. If the people throughout the 
country would follow the example of 
these workers the records of the 
Negro could be easily published to 
generations unborn and the world 
would never forget what the race has 
thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished. 

The private library in the Negro 
home should not go lacking in books 
concerning the Negro. If the school 
authorities and the libraries fail to 
provide such works every parent can 
purchase a few of these publications. 
With such works and the message 
which they bring the children should 
become acquainted even on their 
mother’s knees. This is one of the 
necessary preparations for the ordeal 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Results Sought 


The Director of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
in a recent communication raised 
three very significant questions in 
connection with the results obtained 
from the celebration of “Negro His- 
tory Week,” viz: “Is this celebration 
restricted to a few exercises for one 
day or a week based on the outstand- 
ing achievements of the Negro and 
then forgotten during the rest of the 
year?” “Or is it a demonstration to 
the public of what the school or com- 
munity is doing throughout the whole 
year in the study of the Negro?” 
“What knowledge have the 
pupils acquired during these 
years from thus penetrating 
the background of the Negro?” 

The history taught in ele- 
mentary schools is valuable not 
because it presents facts and 
dates in chronological sequence, 
but rather because it has a na- 
tionalizing and socializing ef- 
fect upon the child. It presents 
man in a vivid environment, 
living in a progressive civiliza- 
tion. Negro history has its 
origin in the deeds, the acts, 
the ideals, the aspirations of 
black races. Much of it ante- 
dates American or European 
civilization and is valuable not 
only for its antiquity but be- 
cause of its high degree of cul- 
ture. The major concern, how- 
ever, in teaching Negro history 
is to help the student grasp 
the meaning and importance of 
the Negro’s place in the family 


chronological sequence familiarizes 
our children with the “missing pages 
of American history.” 

The knowledge gained by the chil- 
dren during their school life and car- 
ried by them into their homes and 
the community demonstrates to the 
public what our teachers are doing in 
building up an historical concept of 
the Negro as an individual and as a 
race. The children thus become “car- 
riers of Negro culture,” miniature an- 
cient Phoenicians, “carriers of civiliza- 
tion.” 

It is always impossible to say with 
any degree of exactitude just what 
knowledges remain with one and for 


\ 


tributed to the establishment of 
American ideals of conduct and gov- 
ernment. 

The teaching of Negro History 
thus becomes a living force in the 
ideology of a people and makes 
indelible impressions upon their 
thought patterns. It gives them the 
inner urge to go forward and up- 
ward; it inspires them to the greatest 
endeavors; it furnishes the stimulus 
to do, to dare, to die, if necessary for 
ideals. J. C. Bruce. 


All Races Make Contributions 
(Continued from page 9) 


plied the demand for labor of a large 


he influenced the cultures then cast 
in the crucible of time, and he taught 
the modern world trial by jury, music 
by stringed instruments, the domesti-~ 
cation of the sheep, goat and cow, 
and the use of iron by which science 
and initiative have remade the uni- 
verse. Must we let this generation 
continue ignorant of these eloquent 


facts? 
Truth 


Truth is inclusive of all the vir- 
tues, is older than sects and schools, 
and, like charity, more ancient than 
mankind —A. Bronson ALcorr. 

The greatest friend of truth is 
time; her greatest enemy is 
prejudice; and her constant 
companion is humility—Cot- 
TON. 


Truth is a gem that is found 
at great depth; whilst on the 
surface of this world all things 
are weighed by the false scale 
of custom.—Byron. 


Truth is always present; it 
only needs to lift the iron lids 
of the mind’s eye to read its 
oracles—EMERSON. 


The face of truth is not less 
fair and beautiful for all the 
counterfeit visors which have 
been put upon 
BURY. 


Truth will ever be unpalat~ 
able to those who are deter- 
mined not to relinquish error, 


—E. W. Monracv. 
Truth, fact, is the life of all 
things; falsity, “fiction,” or 


whatever it may call itself, is 


2 4 


<< 


of races and the place his race 
holds in the development of 
civilization. 

One cannot say that the ef- 
fects of the celebration of Ne- 
gro History Week are restricted 
to a few exercises for one day or 
for one week because it is ob- 
vious that the objectives of 


certain to be the death—Car-~ 
LYLE, 

The advent of truth, like the 
dawn of day, agitates the ele- 
ments, while it disperses the 
gloom.—E. L. Macoon. 


The well-being of mankind 
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Negro history are subsumed 
under the objectives for the 
teaching of any history, name- 
ly, to develop a greater ap- 
preciation of the homeland and 
its citizenship; to give an ap- 
preciation of the various peo- 
ples of various countries and of 
the contributions that they 
have made to civilization; to 
create a questioning attitude 
toward existing conditions and 
to understand causes back of 
such conditions which should 
result in an appreciation of the 
intrinsic worth of human effort; to 
emphasize the value of history as a 
medium for interpreting the present 
in the light of the past. 

Work to attain the above men- 
tioned objectives run concurrently 
with other subject matter throughout 
the entire term. Every week for us 
is Negro History Week. The inter- 
polation of relevant facts culled from 
the best authorities, the interweav- 
ing of historical data in the proper 


“In ancient Ethiopia, in Sheba, and in Egypt, I prayed an audience, but in vain. Opposition 


always stood without the door and denied admission.” 


just how long a time. “Knowledge 
comes but wisdom lingers.” But it 
is not too much to expect therefrom 
the building of certain definite atti- 
tudes and appreciations, such as the 
realization of a personal responsibility 
for the growth and continuation of 
ideals of conduct, patriotism and so- 
cial service; the appreciation of the 
heritage of culture and beauty from 
the past; a sense of gratitude to our 
forebears whose struggles have con- 


area of our own country, he has been 
a conservative force in its recent eco- 
nomic development, he has given the 
nation a poetic stimulus; he has de- 
veloped the most popular music of 
the modern era, and he has preserved 
in its purity the brotherhood taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth. In his native 
country, moreover, the Negro pro- 
duced in ancient times a civilization 
contemporaneous with that of the 
nations of the early Mediterranean, 


may almost be measured by 
the number and gravity of the 
truths which have reached the 
point of being uncontested — 
J. S. Muu. 


Theory is continually the 
precursor of truth; we must 
pass through the twilight and 
its shade te arrive at the full 
and perfect day—JAMBES 
Doverass, 


Native and original truth is 
not se easily wrought out of the 
mine as we, who have it ready 
dug and fashioned into our hands, are 
apt to imagine 

Truth does not conform itself to 
us, but we must conform ourselves 
to it—M. Cravupqus. 

Truth is the band of union and 
the basis of human happiness. With- 
out this virtue there is no reliance 
upon language, no confidence in 
friendships, no security in promises 
and oaths—Jeremy CoLuier. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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History of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 


HE Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was or- 


ganized in Chicago by Carter G. 
Woodson, September 9, 1915. It was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, October 3, 1915. 
The purposes of the organization 
were set forth as to collect sociological 
and historical data bearing on the 
Negro, to publish books on Negro 
Life and History, to promote the 
study of the Negro through clubs and 
schools, and to bring about harmony 
between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 

In January, 1916, the founder 
brought out the first issue of The 
Journal of Negro History, which since 
then has been published regularly 
every quarter. This publication soon 
found its way to all large libraries 
and accredited colleges and is today 
considered one of the best historical 
magazines published. In quarters 
where the Negro question is now 
given a hearing The Journal of Negro 
History is read with interest and 
profit. 

Directing attention to the study of 
the Negro as a neglected field, the 
Association could soon report impor- 
tant results. It led men to see the 
unreasonableness of the claim made 
for superiority of race and encour- 
aged them to arrive at their conclu- 
sions by scientific investigation. Giv- 
ing such a stimulus to the reconstruc- 
tion of thought, then, the Association 
has changed the attitude of many 
persons toward the Negro and other 
races. The Negro himself, too, has 
been stimulated to higher endeavor 
by learning from his significant rec- 
ord that he is not the most despised 
of men. 

In 1922 the Association was en- 
abled by a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to un- 
dertake systematic research. Prior to 
that time its investigation had been 
purely voluntary. That year the De- 
partment of Research was established 
and a number of investigators were 
employed to undertake definite tasks. 
These researches have resulted in the 
publication of twenty-five mono- 
graphs embracing almost every aspect 
of Negro History. The Department of 
Research has recently undertaken the 
special task of investigating the social 
and economic conditions of the Negro 
since the Civil War, and it has given 
some attention to Negro Folklore and 
African Anthropology. 

In 1926 the Association began the 
celebration of Negro History Week. 
This was made an occasion for public 
exercises inviting special attention to 
the achievements of the Negro. The 
thought emerged from the mind of 
the founder. With the cooperation of 
ministers, teachers and professional 
and business men throughout the 


country, the celebration proved to be 
an unusual success. Negro History 
Week has helped to arouse the people 
to a keener appreciation of the con- 
tribution of the Negro to civilization. 
Men are now learning to think of civ- 
ilization as the heritage of the centu- 
ries to which all races have made 
some contribution. 

Owing to the demand for more 
service in the dissemination of infor- 
mation than its facilities then afford- 
ed, the Association established in 1927 
an Extension Division to embrace the 
imparting of information by public 
lectures and the study of Negro Life 
and History by mail. This depart- 
ment offers instruction given by the 
Association staff. 


Branches of the Association 


For the expansion of the work the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has organized a 
number of branches. Others may be 
established only where the national 
office believes that the interest is suf- 
ficient to keep them alive. 

The purposes of a branch are: 

1. To save the records of the Ne- 
gro and send them to the central 
office in Washington, D. C., where 
they are being assorted and classified 
and kept under fire-proof protection 
to be used by investigators from all 
parts of the world. 

2. To write the life histories of the 
“near great” but useful Negroes of 
whom editors and authors take no ac- 
count. 

3. To promote the actual study of 
the Negro in a club or class proceed- 
ing according to a definite outline and 
under the supervision of the Director 
of the Association. 

4. To secure the cooperation of a 
number of persons who will learn to 
tell intelligently to children in schools 
and churches interesting stories of 
distinguished Negroes who have 
achieved things worth while as pro- 
moters of business, professional men, 
teachers, and ministers. 

To become a permanently organ- 
ized branch requires at least ten 
persons, each paying the active mem- 
bership fee of $3.00. It is much bet- 
ter to start with a larger member- 
ship. Fifty cents of this fee is kept 
by the local branch to pay its ex- 
penses. The remaining $2.50 is sent 
to the national office. For this fee, 
each member receives The Journal of 
Negro History for a year. The 
branch, as such, moreover, is entitled 
to call upon the Director for such 
supervision of study as may be given 
by mail. This, however, must not be 
confused with the individual instruc- 
tion by correspondence offered by the 
Home Study Department of the As- 
sociation, which requires fees for its 
course in Negro Life and History. 


Junior Societies 


To root more deeply the work of 
the Association in the mind of the 
youth, junior societies are now being 
organized in connection with the local 
branches. For such societies the fol- 
lowing plan has been agreed upon: 

1. The junior societies shall be or- 
ganized in churches, in junior and 
senior high schools, and among such 
other groups as may become inter- 
ested. 

2. In cities or communities where 
chapters for the study of Negro life 
and history; already exist the organi- 
zation of the junior branch shall be 
under the supervision of the president 
of the local branch or someone desig- 
nated by him. 

3. In places where no branch exists 
the junior society or societies shall be 
organized and supervised by someone 
interested in Negro history. This per- 
son shall be designated by the home 
office. 

4. Each junior member shall pay 
an annual fee of fifty cents (50c), 
which shall be used to pay for an out- 
line for study, for instruction, and for 
the dissemination of information. 

5. Juvenile books presenting in 
simple form the achievements of the 
Negro are desirable literature which 
may be extensively used by the junior 
branches. 


Literary and Religious Societies 


To extend this very work into 
young people’s literary and religious 
societies already organized in connec- 
tion with churches, the Association is 
now carrying out the following rec- 
ommendations accepted as a report of 
a committee at a recent annual meet- 
ing: 

1. To popularize the study of Ne- 
gro History we recommend that com- 
munications be sent to every Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth League, 
Baptist Young Peoples’ Union, local 
missionary society, and other church 
groups doing any phase of educational 
work, requesting them to create 
the office of historian, and give such 
a member official recognition. This 
person shall be well qualified educa- 
tionally, reliably informed, and inter- 
ested in Negro History. He shall be 
a good promoter who can present this 
cause to the local organization, the 
churches, the schools of the locality, 
and the community at large. 

2. Inasmuch as churches are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to enlist the young 
people of their communities, they will 
welcome this opportunity for the en- 
couragement and utilization of the in- 
creasing number of educated young 
people, who will be asked to carry 
out a program of enlightenment and 
inspiration. Furthermore, investiga- 
tion shows that the adult membership 


in the churches is actually begging 
for programs, plays, and pageants 
that tell a story of hope and inspi- 
ration. 

3. Oratorical contests which are 
very popular are hereby recommend- 
ed. This is, therefore, another in- 
viting field in which the Association 
can function most successfully. The 
historians in local organizations shall 
stage annually Negro History Orator- 
ical Contests, and bring together 
contestants from all of the local soci- 
eties in their towns, cities, or commu- 
nities. This will create bonds of in- 
terest and a fine spirit of competi- 
tion in elocution among the young 
people in the churches of the respec- 
tive places. 

4. It is recommended that in towns 
where as many as five local church 
organizations have historians on the 
official rosters that these five or more 
historians form a city or community 
council of Negro History to meet 
once a month for conference and 
study in conjunction with the local 
branch of the Association or inde- 
pendently until such branch is 
formed. 


Truth 
(Continued from page 13) 


One truth discovered is immortal, 
and entitles its author to be so; for, 
like a new substance in nature, it 
cannot be destroyed.—Hazuirr. 


Truth is the foundation and the 
reason of all perfection and beauty. 
—La RocHEFovucauLp. 


Truth illuminates and gives joy; 
and it is by the bond of joy, not of 
pleasure, that men’s spirits are indis- 
solubly held—MatrHew ARNOLD. 


The golden beams of truth and 
silken cords of love, twisted together, 
will draw men on with a sweet vio- 
lence whether they will or not— 
CupworrtH. 


“Pure truth, like pure gold, has 
been found unfit for circulation, be- 
cause men have discovered that it is 
far more convenient to adulterate the 
truth than to refine themselves. They 
will not advance their minds to the 
standard, there they lower the stand- 
ard to their minds.”—Cotton. 


“Each truth sparkles with a light 
of its own, yet it always reflects some 
light upon another; a truth, while 
lighting another, springs from one, in 
order to penetrate another. The first 
truth is an abundant sense, from 
which all others are colored, and each 
particular truth, in its turn, resembles 
a great river that divides into an 
infinite number of rivulets.”— 
ScHEUCHZER. 
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Nation-Wide History Membership Campaign 


R. CHARLES H. WESLEY, 
D chairman of the committee for 
the Nation-wide One Dollar 
Sustaining Membership Drive of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, announces the be- 
ginning of the 1938 campaign to 
secure material support for this work. 
Miss Susie R. Quander of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the secretary of this 
committee. The appeal goes today 
throughout the country where friends 
have been enlisted to carry it 
to the public. ‘The campaign 
will formally close at the end 
of February, but workers will 
be permitted to carry out their 
plans according to local needs. 
Each sustaining member pay- 
ing one dollar will receive for 
one year The Negro History 
Bulletin, and active members 
paying three dollars a year will 
receive The Journal of Negro 
History. The children in the 
schools are being called upon 
to give their support with 
penny collections, and teachers 
are asked to contribute at least 
twenty-five cents each along 
with these juvenile coworkers. 
Dr. Wesley bases the claims 
of the Association for public 
support on the achievements of 
the organization during the last 
twenty-three years. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History publishes two 
magazines, researches in Negro 
history, directs studies in clubs 
and schools, promotes the home 
study of the Negro by mail, 
and produces texts on the 
Negro for schools and colleges. 
This organization also collects 
and preserves the valuable doc- 
uments of Negro history, sup- 
plies libraries with special col- 
lections of rare books on the 
Negro, and educates promising 
and enterprising young men 
for service in historical re- 
search. These efforts, however, 
are not self-supporting. They 
do not yield sufficient revenue 
to pay expenses. 

The following persons at va- 
rious points in the United 
States are serving as state 
chairmen of this nation-wide 
effort: President H. C. Tren- 
holm, of the Alabama State 
Teachers College; Professor 
William Townsend, of the Merrill 
High School in Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Professor George A. Johnson, of the 
Howard High School in Wilmington, 
Delaware; Dr. John C. Bruce, of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Schools; 
Dean E. P. Southall, of Florida A. 
and M. College; Mr. A. L. Jackson, of 
Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Jane D. 
Shackelford, of the Terre Haute Pub- 
lic Schools; Professor A. S. Wilson, 
of the Central Colored High School 


in Louisville, Kentucky; Miss Ger- 
trude Green, of the John W. Hoffman 
Junior High School in New Orleans; 
Professor L. 8. James, of the Mary- 
land State Normal School; Mr. Julian 
D. Steele, of the Robert Gould Shaw 
House in Boston; Professor Laurence 
C. Jones, of Piney Woods, Missis- 
sippi; Miss Sylvia M. Tucker, of De- 
troit, Michigan; Mr. L. J. Greene, of 
Lincoln University in Missouri; Miss 
Evelyn Echols, of the Bordentown 


lege; Dr. L. P. Jackson, of Virginia 


State College; and President John W. ; 
. Florida A. and M. College in Talla- 


Davis, of West Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

Some of these coworkers have al- 
ready begun their tasks. Mr. H. As 
Tynes of New York City reports that 
even in December plans were being 
made for reaching a large constitu- 
ency in that metropolitan atmos- 
phere, and in order that every one 
intelligently interested in the Negro 


Ethiopia Appeals for Justice 


Industrial School in New Jersey; Mr. 
H. A. Tynes, of the New York City 
Public Schools; Dean James T. Tay- 
lor, of North Carolina State College; 
Mr. W. F. Savoy, of Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. Roscoe Dunjee, of the Black Dis- 
patch in Oklahoma City; Dr. T. J. 
King, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Professor K. W. Green, of the South 
Carolina State College at Orangeburg; 
Dr. A. A. Taylor, of Fisk University; 
President J. J. Rhoads, of Bishop Col- 


may have an opportunity to help, a 
“Tag Day” will be set for a city-wide 
appeal. Dr. L. P. Jackson, of Vir- 
ginia State College, also began before 
the close of the year to effect the 
necessary set-up for reaching a still 
larger constituency in the “Old 
Dominion.” Under his direction Vir- 
ginia raised more funds for the As- 
sociation last year than any other 
state with the exception of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and he says that 


this record must be lifted to the high- 
est mark. Dean E. P. Southall, of 


hassee, manifested likewise even as 
early as November much interest in 
better planning and a more carefully 
conducted campaign in that state. He 
believes that with an extensive use 
of The Negro History Bulletin, which . 
is now filling a long-felt want in the 
publie schools, a much larger number 
of teachers will rally to the support 
of the work. Mrs. Jane D. 
Shackelford, of the Terre 
Haute Public Schools, manifest- 
ing the same interest which she 
did last year, has so greatly 
increased the number of co- 
workers to assist in the cam- 
paign in that state that she 
has had to call for equipment 
for as many as two hundred. 
Maryland, stimulated greatly 
by its State Chairman, Mr. L.S. 
James, with the support of Mr. 
Doswell Brooks, Dr. F. M. 
Wood and Professor H. T. 
Pratt, has made an early start, 
and funds as a result of such 
efforts have already begun to 
reach the national office in 
Washington. 

Similar interest has been ob- 
served in other parts of the 
country, which will doubtless 
show equal enthusiasm, al- 
though what they plan to do 
has not as yet been carefully 
worked out at this early date. 
Such indications appear in cor- 
respondence coming from North 
Carolina, Missouri, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. 

It will probably be both in- 
teresting and helpful to know 
the record made by the various 
states last year. The amounts 
given as contributed by the 
various states, however, may be 
misleading, for although some 
of these gave very little, what 
they did contribute is no evi- 
dence of the interest of the 
people of that state in the work 
of preserving and popularizing 
the records of the Negro. Some 
of these states reported such 
small amounts for the simple 
reason that the campaign in 
those parts was not well organ- 
ized or workers could not be 
obtained in time to carry the ap- 
peal to the public. The amounts thus 
raised follow: Alabama, $244; Arkan- 
sas, $85; California, $9; Connecticut, 
$16; District of Columbia, $1,235.75; 
Delaware, $17; Florida, $94.94; 
Georgia, $31; Indiana, $99; Illinois, 
$282; Iowa, $7; Kansas, $20.22; 
Kentucky, $63; Louisiana, $106; 
Maryland, $231.80; Massachusetts, 
$73; Michigan, $15; Mississippi, 
$23.35; Missouri, $153.87; New 
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Jersey, $68.40; New York, $253.19; 


North Carolina, $144; Ohio, $60; 
Oklahoma, $463.88; Pennsylvania, 
$127; South Carolina, $25.75; 


Tennessee, $178; Texas, $133.32; 
Virginia, $565.01; Washington, $3; 
West Virginia, $33.70; England, 
$53; Porto Rico, $3; and Liberia, $3. 
Cuar.es H. WEsLey, 
Susip R. QuanpeEr. 


Making Negro History 
Week Count 


(Continued from page 12) 
which lies before the Negro youth of 
today like a wine-press which he must 
tread alone. To bring up the Negro 
child in the atmosphere of the make- 
believe is the terrible fault of Negro 
education today. 

The Negro home of today is not 
so well supplied with books on the 
Negro as it was two generations ago. 
In those days one found almost every- 
where such books as Simmons’ Men 
of Mark, Wilson’s Black Phalanz, 
Williams’ History of the Negro Race, 
Langston’s From the Virginia Planta- 
tion to the Nation’s Capital, and 
Douglass’ Life and Times. Now we 
find works to the detriment of the 
Negro on such as Oom Paul Kruger 
as a patriot, Cecil Rhodes as a 
builder of the British Empire, the re- 
juvenation of Italy under Mussolini, 
and Hitler’s fight for the liberation 
of the Teuton. 


Books 


It is fortunate that writers are now 
paying more attention than ever to 
the production of books for children. 
The magazines and newspapers re- 
viewing books now give much space 
to works of this kind. Books of this 
type dealing with the life and history 
of the Negro, however, are still in- 
adequate. A number of writers have 
been recently engaged, but in only 
a few cases have they brought out 
books sufficiently interesting to reach 
a large number of readers. At the 
present time the Associated Publish- 
ers at 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., has three such 
works in process of manufacture. 
Two produced by Mrs. Helen A. 
Whiting have been delayed because 
of difficulties involved in printing 
them properly. Another such book, 
The Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Mrs. Jane D. Shackelford, mentioned 
below as the “Book of the Month,” is 
now being given to the public. 

Mr. T. D. Phillips, head of the 
Department of Music of West Vir- 
ginia State College, announces that 


he is preparing a biography of Sam- 
uel Coleridge-Taylor. Mr. Phillips 
has already written a brief story of 
the life of this great musician and is 
in communication with the widow of 
the composer now living in London. 
From her he hopes to obtain inter- 
esting information about Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor — facts which the 
first accounts of his career did not 
take into consideration. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that in the writing of 
this biography of Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor the author will simplify the 
book in order that it may be useful 
to the children in the elementary 
schools? 

Mr. Charles B. Rousséve has just 
brought out a book entitled The 
Negro in Louisiana. The subtitle 
is “Aspects of His History and His 
Literature.” The book deals in simple 
language with the early arrival of 
the Negroes in that part of America, 
the institution of slavery, the rela- 
tions of races, religion, education, 
literature, music, politics, and other 
achievements. In the book appear 
interesting poems and verses written 
by the Negroes in Louisiana from 
the very earliest times of their en- 
lightenment down to the present day. 
Some of these poems are in English 
and some in French. Those in the 
foreign language will be useful for 
practice work in junior and senior 
high schools undertaking the study 
of French. 

Almost every report from the 
missionary and educational circles of 
Africa brings news of the juvenile 
approach through simplified books. 
One reason for giving so much atten- 
tion to books for children is that the 
workers among the native Africans 
despair of thoroughly modernizing 
the older people of the tribes. They 
are set in their language and ways, 
and they will change little in matters 
which require departure from well 


established customs. Juvenile books, 
moreover, will serve the purpose of 
texts and practice reading even for 
adults who may take seriously the 
effort to learn a modern language 
and western ways of life. 

In this respect those in charge of 
the education of the Africans are 
running ahead of those in control of 
this work among Negroes in the 
United States. Here the Negro is re- 
quired to study what has been 
worked out especially for others 
who are differently situated. 

In America there are persons who 
understand the situation, but they 
are in the minority. From time to 
time publishing houses are called on 
for books to supply needs now being 
felt in the lower grades. Few books 
dealing with the life and history of 
the Negro take into account children 
on the lowest elementary level. Pub- 
lishers see this need, and they are 
constantly inquiring as to where may 
be found teachers with the proper 
grasp of this duty. In the propor- 
tion as the schools will make their 
wants known consideration will be 
given to such requests, and before 
many years juvenile books dealing 
with travel, adventure, myth, fable, 
and fact will be made ready for the 
large number of children who have 
been long awaiting them. 


Questions on the 
January Issue 


1. To how many races did Paul Cuffe 
belong? With which did he associate? 

2. How did Cuffe begin life? Was 
such a career an easy one in those 
days? 

3. What special traits did Cuffe show 
in facing difficulties? 

4. What are the essentials to success? 
Which do you consider the most impor- 
tant? 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Jane D. Shackelford. This is a simple 
but complete history of the Negro from 
Africa to America in the language of 
the fifth grade pupil. Every phase of 
the history of the race is covered as an 
introduction to the African background 
which is made to explain the develop- 
ment of the Negro in America. Out- 
standing figures like Phillis Wheatley, 
Benjamin Bannaker, Ira Aldridge, 
Frederick Douglass, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles 
H. Turner, Harry Burleigh and Henry 


O. Tanner are presented in dramatic 
fashion to demonstrate the achievements 
of the race in literature, drama, music, 
fine art, education, mathematics, and 
science. The value of the book is 
further enhanced by the excellent illus- 
trations by Lois M. Jones, who is now 
studying art in France. 

This is a book of The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The work 
contains 152 pages, the price is $1.40 
by mail. A special offer is made to 
schools adopting this book as a text. 


CE 


5. What important example did Cuffe 
set for his people? 

6. In what special way did Cuffe try 
to help his own people? Was his plan 
feasible? 

7. Why did the American people 
think so much about sending free 
Negroes out of this country not long 
after the American Revolution? Ac- 
count for the change in their attitude 
toward the Negro. 

8. Who were the leading colonization- 
ists? Did they succeed or fail? Why? 
Who was the first President of Liberia? 
The present head of the country? 

9. Explain steam engine, power loom, 
flying shuttle, wool-combing machine, 
and cotton gin. 

10. What do we mean by “the early 
independent movement among Ne- 
groes?” What Negroes were the im- 
portant leaders in it? 

1l. What do you connect with the 
names of George Liele, Andrew Bryan, 
Richard Allen, James Varick? 

12. Was Benjamin Franklin an eman- 
cipationist or an abolitionist? Com- 
pare Franklin’s efforts in behalf of the 
Negro with those of Thomas Paine. 
With the work of Anthony Benezet. 

13. What were the achievements of 
Lucretia Mott? How is she remem- 
bered today? 

14. How did Benjamin Lundy become 
interested in the freedom of the Negro? 
Mention several other distinguished 
Americans whose first thought of help- 
ing the Negro came in practically the 
same way. 

15. How did Charles Sumner rank 
among the friends of freedom? What 
important incidents in his life showed 
his interest in humanity? 

16. How do you account for a man 
like William Capers? Mention others 
of his type. What did they accomplish? 

17. In what way does the career of 
Lott Cary show that the Negro could 
do something for himself? Compare 
Lott Cary with Paul Cuffe. Were they 
very much alike or unlike? 

18. To what other parts of Africa had 
Negroes been carried and settled before 
Cary and Cuffe reached Africa? 

19. What parts of Africa had shown 
much progress even during ancient 
times? Give reasons for thus listing 
these countries. 

20. What did Osai Tutu Kwamina 
achieve? What finally became of his 
country? 

21. From what parts of Africa were 
the American Negroes brought? Were 
countries from which they were taken 
advanced or retarded? 

22. In what parts of Africa do the 
Negroes of today enjoy most freedom? 
How do you account for this fact? 
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